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The Literary Week. 


THe new Professor of Poetry at Oxford, Mr. A. OC’ 
Bradley, of Balliol College, delivered his inaugural lecture 
in the Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesday afternoon. 
The lecture was on ‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake.” In 
some prefatory remarks, Mr. Bradley announced that he 
intended to devote his future addresses to particular poets 
or poems, and that, in addition to his statutory lectures, 
he proposed to give a short course once a year addressed 
especially to undergraduates reading for the School of 
English Language and Literature. 


Tue annual meeting of the Dante Society was held on 
Wednesday. At the close of the formal business Mrs. 
Craigie gave a lecture on ‘‘ Dante and Botticelli,” which 
was listened to with close attention by the distinguished 
audience. We extract from the Times’ report the con- 
cluding passage : 

With every appreciation for the art of Walter Pater 
and the enthusiasm of John Addington Symonds, she felt 
bound to say that both writers had entirely failed to com- 
prehend the Roman Catholic spirit in the Renaissance. 
That understanding had nothing to do with learning, with 
documents, with great intellectual gifts. It was a question 
of feeling. It was neither the revival of learning, nor an 
interest in Greek, nor the study of Ovid, nor any of these 
purely accidental things which drove one great man to 
write the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” and the other to illustrate it. 
It was the discipline of life. It was not a disappointment 
in love, or an uncongenial marriage, or the woes of exile 
which made Dante the eternal ambassador of the Italian 
spirit. It was not of necessity the downfall of the Medici 
or the burning of Savonarola which drove Botticelli to 
thoughts of Heaven and Hell. Those histories did not 
depend upon the hearing of this or that message or the 
reading of this or that book. It was all a matter of 
human nature. They both came, by such different roads 
and experiences, by disillusions, distractions, bewildering 
grief, reactions and doubts, to the same Paradise. Let 
that be their encouragement. 


Mr. Gzorcz Merepirn’s new volume of poetry, called 4 
Reading of Infe, is a volume of 127 pages. The longest 
poem, which furnishes the title of the volume, and is 
divided into four sections, fills 42 pages. The volume also 
contains several fragments of the Z/iad in English hexa- 
meter verse. 


To the Zimes this week Mr. Kipling contributed a poem 
of sixteen stanzas in praise of the “details” who guard 
the lines of communication in South Africa. 


(Few, forgotten and lonely 

Where the white car-windows shine— 
No, not combatants—only 

Details guarding the line.) 


Quick, ere the gift escape us, 
Out of the darkness we reach 

For a handful of week-old papers 
And a mouthful of human speech ! 





Tue Competition we set last week was for the best note 
on a “Book that has Influenced Me.” A selection of 
the answers will be found on page 500. The books cover 
a wide range. We append a list of some of the titles : 

Spenser’s Faérie Queen. 
he Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. 
The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. 
The Autocrat, The Poet, and the Professor of the 
Breakfast-Table. 
The Descent of Man. 
The Origin of Species. 
Newman’s Apologia. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
Works of Rabelais. 
Grey’s Enigmas of Life. 
Life of Thomas Hualey. 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life. 
Thoreau’s Walden. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Progress and Poverty. 
The Imitation of Christ. 
John Inglesant. 
Dowden’s Life of Shelley. 
Sartor Resartus. 
White’s Selborne. 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- Worship. 
The Egoist. 
Mrs. Besant’s The Ancient Wisdom. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. 


Mr. Joun Davinson has published this week the first 
of a series of Testaments (price 6d.), called Zhe Testament 
of a Vivisector. Says Mr. Davidson: ‘‘ The Testament of a 
Vivisector, the first of a series of poems which I purpose 
publishing at intervals in this form, will hardly recommend 
itself to Vivisector or Anti-Vivisector, and the new state- 
ment of Materialism which it contains is likely to offend 
both the religious and the irreligious mind.” 





A new volume by Prof. Skeat, entitled Votes on English 
Etymology, will be issued shortly from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. The book contains an introduction of an 
autobiographical kind. Most of the pages are made 
up of reprints of stray articles, and the whole may be 
described as a companion volume to 4 Student's Pastime. 


M. Jutes Verve has just begun his ninety-ninth book. 
Of his ninety-eighth book, which has not yet been pub- 
lished, M. Jules Verne says: ‘“‘In it I try to reconstruct 
the race that forms the missing link between the most 
perfect apes and the most imperfect man.”’ 


Tue Index to the first ten volumes of Book Prices Current 
which has been in course of compilation for some time, is 
now completed, and will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock 
shortly.* The Index is so arranged that under any one 
author’s name all the copies of his works sold during the 
decade are brought together, and their varying prices and 
states are seen at one view. The work contains in all 33,000 
distinct titles and over 500,000 references; Shakespeare 
alone having over 1,100. 
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Messrs. Macmriian have issued, in a paper booklet at 
one shilling net, the address «n The Writings of King 
Alfred which Mr. Frederic Harrison delivered during his 
recent American tour to the students of Harvard College. 
From Mr. Harrison’s closing remarks we quote this 
eloquent passage : 


We all know the often quoted, often misquoted phrase 
of Buffon—le style est Vhomme méme. Of no one could 
this be said more truly—I venture to say so truly—as of 
Alfred. ... And by virtue of his noble simplicity of 
nature, this warrior, this ruler, this hero achieved a literary 
feat; for he created a prose style five centuries before 
Chaucer, seven centuries before Shakespeare or Bacon, 
eight centuries before Addison or Defoe, and the full 
mastery of simple English prose. This in itself is a fact 
peculiarly rare in the history of any literature, where 
prose comes so much later than poetry. It can only be 
explained by remembering that the language which Alfred 
spoke and wrote was not exactly early English, nor middle 
English, much less that highly composite and tessellated 
mosaic we call the latest and contemporary English. It 
was but the bony skeleton of our English, what the 


Palatine mount of Romulus was to imperial Rome, what 


Wessex was to the present empire of the Queen. But it 
was the bones of our common tongue; it was the bones 
with the marrow in them, ready to be clothed in flesh and 
equipped with sinews and nerves. But this simple and 
unsophisticated tongue the genius of our Saxon hero so 
used and moulded that be founded a prose style, and 
taught the English race to trust to their own mother- 
tongue from the first; to be proud of it; to cultivate it, to 
record in it the deeds of their ancestors, and to hand it on 
as a national possession to their children. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. H. V. Weisse discusses 
in severe terms the reading of the day, especially in rela- 
tion to the young. It is curious to read: ‘‘ The peculiar 
difference of the book problem from the tobacco problem 
and the wine problem is this, that it is almost entirely 
new.” But it is in this serious spirit that Mr. Weisse 
surveys our magazines and new oclee of entertainment for 
the home. His great point is that the unlimited “ harm- 
less’? reading of th. day is destructive of the sinews of the 
mind and of all individuality of character. Nor is he 
consoled in the least with the reply that the people who read 
these things to-day would have read nothing fifty years 
ago. Of the “average collection of not unintelligent 
young men” Mr. Weisse says that anyone can converse 
with them with acceptance who reads the magazines and 
the sporting columns of the daily papers, and goes now 
and then to a music-hall. But ‘‘ the man who ventures to 
inquire whether by chance anyone has read One of our 
Conquerors, or, should his courage run to it, recall a story 
of Balzac as furnishing the framework of some popular 
work of the day, may be fairly sure to find himself rated 
as a conceited coxcomb and a dull fellow, unless people 
have been previously warned that they are to look upon 
him as a very distinguished man, and therefore, in all 
probability, not such a fool as he looks.” ‘To hedge in 
young minds for a prudent period, and to use that period 
to form intellectual character, is Mr. Weisse’s prescrip- 
tion. ‘loo much reading he would check; and so by 
degrees build up the mental force that may “repel the 
pestilence that walketh in the magazine.” We are afraid 
that Mr. Weisse is a prophet crying in the wilderness, but 
we have little doubt that he is a prophet. 


KitpurN Public Library has included in its eighth 
annual report a table of the occupations of borrowers, 
from which it appears that Kilburn enrolled among its 
borrowers during 1900-1901 all sorts and conditions of 
men. Only one bootmaker, and one hatter, came to the 
Peirerian spring, but three tailors. The tailors were out- 
numbered by the tailors’ cutters, who were five. ‘I'wo 
sculptors unexpectedly turned up. Eleven accountants 
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seem quite a crowd; the “ domestics” numbered the 
same. Clerks joined to the number of 113, against 
eighteen shop assistants. .One policeman, one valet, one 
furniture remover, one cab driver, one deaconess, oné 
wireman, and one editor became borrowers. 


THe American Bookman publishes some genuine letters 
received from literary aspirants by a New York periodical, 
which transcend invention. Here are three gems of 
purest ray serene : 


Madam : 


As I have just written a story titled ‘‘A journey of 
Love,” it has between 1,800 and 10,000 words iu it, and 
would like to send it to you to judge, and if you think it 
worthy of publication, and would want it, but if not 
return it at my expense. Also please tell me how to send 
it to you, and the meaning of MSS. 


Dear. Sir. 


I. have three short .storys I. would like very much to 
sell the three weighed together weigh one pound and ahalf 
will you Kindly let me Know if you would like to examine 
the Mss. if so I. shall send it to you hoping to hear from 
you at an early date I. remain 

Very Respectfully. 








Dear Sirs:—Wont you please let me know why you 
kept my MSS so long and now return it? . . . Please 
dont take me for a freak, but a honest young man who 
trys to fight the battles of life senseable. . . . This I only 
mention as a part history of my life. If you accept, pay 
me & snug sum now and remainder years royalty. Then 
go to work and announce in the Patent Sheet and Asso- 
ciated Press Papers that you paid me $100.000.00 for the 
MSS. This they will take up as a news item. I will keep 
all this strictly secret and so can you. Have a short 
history of my life with a large Picture of——, Under my 
picture have the words, ‘‘The handsome Young Hoosier 
Author who made himself famous and received $100.000.00 
for, ‘* A Few Strokes of his Pen.”’ 

Hoping xt least to hear from you again, I remain for 
business, Sincerely, 





Aurnors and literary journalists have reason to rejoice 
at the spread of the literary column, page, or supplement 
throughout the press, even the technical press. The 
Colliery Guardian is, perhaps, the latest paper of an entirely 
non-literary type to introduce stories and reviews to its 
readers. It was withthe feeling that in the realms of general 
literature was to be found much which, while not strictly 
of a technical nature, yet might prove of interest to his 
readers, that the editor set apart a separate section of 
his journal to matter of this description. In it, so far, have 
appeared several short stories and articles by well-known 
authors, as well as reviews of books and periodicals. 


In his wanderings through the States Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne has had his surprises. One of them is the 
notice issued by the circulating library of Minneapolis to 
the effect that no married woman will be allowed to take 
The (Juest of the Golden Girl from the library shelves with- 
out a written order from her husband, and no young girl 
withdut a written order from her parents and guardians. 
Gee Whitaker! 


Tue day of the colossal art book is not yet over. A 
sumptuous History of Normandy has been issued in 
French by Messrs. Lemale & Co., of Havre, and is now 
to be introduced into England for the first time by Mr. 
Elliott Stock under the title of Picturesque and Historical 
Normandy. It is a monumental work, giving an attractive 
wvount of the history of- Normandy by a company of 
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eminent French archeologists and literary men; it fur- 
nishes extensive information on the history of Normandy 
at the period when this history became blended with that 
of England, in the reign of William the Conqueror and 
during the One Hundred Years’ War, when the English 
occupied Normandy, and their influence on the events 
occurring in this province was considerable. The work is 
illustrated with 441 plates, by the heliogravure process, 
and by over 1,000 smaller engravings interspersed in the 
text, and will be issued in five solid volumes; size, 20 in. 
by 15 in. Each volume is divided into two parts on 
account of the great size and weight of the work. The 
prices of Picturesque and Historical Normandy will be £40, 
£55, and £70, according to the style in which it is pur- 
chased. A higher flight remains to millionaires. Twenty- 
five copies have been printed on China paper, with the 
plates on Japanese paper. The price in this restricted 
form is: unbound, £120; and bound, £140. 


Wuo published the last three-volume novel? The 
Publishers’ Circular thinks that Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
are the honoured, or guilty, parties. Messrs. Macmillan, 
we understand, published sixpenny novels twenty years 
ago, and it was they who, by reviving the price for re- 
prints of Kingsley’s novels, set the sixpenny fashion as 
we now know it. 





By some mistake we implied that Mr. Harold Begbie’s 
verses ‘‘ The Journalist,” which we quoted in our issue of 
May 25, appeared in the North American Review. They 
were, of course, printed in the Pall Mall Magazine. 








CERTAINLY we have no wish to seek entertainment in the 
eccentricities of brother critics. But when entertainment is 
offered ‘‘ neat,” as it is in the 7wentieth Century’s reviews, 
we should be more than human if we did not accept it, and 
even pass it on. The following naive prattle is from a 
notice of the recent novel Jn His Own Image, by Frederick 
Baron Corvo : 


He is quite a stylist ; O yes, for his stories are old ones 
in new settings, but the settings are charming. He bas a 
style, too, not only iu the settings. of his stories, but in 
their selecting. Toto, who tells some of the stories, is a 
fascinating, hot-tempered, superstitious, affectionate, loyal 
darling, but he would be nothing without Frederick Baron 
Corvo, who is not fascinating, hot-tempered. and super- 
stitious by pretence, as he would have his readers believe, 
but is quite really so, and he too is just such an affection- 
ate dear darling as his own Toto. La Sua Eccelenza! It 
is all so charming and there are four hundred pages of it, 
but all charming. Yes; and if there were four hundred 
more they woul be just the same. One cannot have too 
much of this good thing, style. It is the most potent of 
all intoxicants, it is the deadliest of all narcotics, and it is 
the most fascinating thing in the hands of a poet or a 
painter or a literary impressionist! But fancy there 
is in abundance, in Jn his own Image, a beautiful fancy 
that seduces one into thinking it quite the most delightful 
thing, which of course it isn’t, bat it is very nearly, 
really. 


Mr. 8. Barine-Goutp has written 4 Book of Dartmoor. 
This: ‘‘ wild and wondrous region,” in the opinion of the 
author, deserved more particular treatment than he was 
able to give to it in two chapters of his Book of the West. 
The new volume will contain seventeen chapters. From 
the preface we take the following passage : 


The child is father tothe man. Years have rolled away. 
I have wandered over Europe, have rambled to Iceland, 
climbed the Alps, been for some years lodged among the 
marshes of Essex—yet nothing that I have seen has 
quenched in me the longing after the fresh air, and love of 
the wild scenery of Dartmoor. There is far finer mountain 
scenery elsewhere, but there can be no more bracing air, 
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and the lone upland region possesses a somethiug of its 
own—a charm hard to describe, but very real—which 
engages for once and for ever the affections of those who 
have made its acquaintance. 


“J. A. H.-S.,” the author of a poem of 89 pages, called 
Alfred, the Great Anglo-Saxon, which has just been 
published, dedicates his work in a strain that is almost of 
the eighteenth century. He writes: 


MADAME,—I beg to thank you for your acceptance of 
the dedication of this book, the Hero of which has formed 
so remarkable a Leader in all that appertains to us of our 
National Character, and who is, and has been, and will 
always be acclaimed as THE First GREAT ANGLO-SAXON ; 
who, for his name and Nation, wrought so deep an 
impression upon our Constitutional History. 

I dare hope your acceptance will be the precursor of 
Good-Omen for its success, and, again thanking you, beg 
to remain, Madame, 

Ever your Obedient Servant, 
J. A. H.-S. 
Mrs. Croft, 
Green-street, Park Lane, W. 


Tue clever rhymster who occasionally lights up Messrs. 
Hatchards’ Books of To-Day and Books of To-Morrow, sings 
this month ‘“‘The Book of the Moment” in a poem 
“* wholly composed of lines like these ”’ : 


Once our literary daughters, when the writing impulse 


spake, 

Spent their fancies on romances—hearts that ache and 
hearts that break ; 

But a change has come upon them, and to-day they bend 
their mind 


To the fashion for a passion of a vegetable kind : 
Since a book now needs within it, ere to favour it can win, 
Gardens shady, with a lady babbling daintily therein— 


So come into the garden, Maud, 
And. bring the pen and ink, 

We'll put one through in an hour or two, 
To make Miss Jekyll blink ! 


These rhymes are not untimely born. The garden book is 
just now like a garden run wild. 


We take the following from the New York Times 
Saturday Review : 


A writer in the ACADEMY of London, in the course of a 
review of Jack Raymond, by the author of The Gad/ly, 
tersely exclaims, although not exactly apropos of the book 
under discussion: ‘‘ Sentimentality, as we repeat week by 
week, is the bane of English fiction. It always involves a 
conventional prettiness, and it always excludes real 
imaginative force.’’ Well said. A short time ago we had 
occasion to leck over a number of American stories of 
factory life, which are widely read by illiterate and un- 
imaginative persons, and which for some curious reason are 
called ‘‘ yeliow-covered literature,” although they are 
neither immoral nor unmoral. Their themes are very 
much alike: a poor heroine, a rich villain and a richer 
hero, and virtue rewarded and crime punished. And the 
idea occurred to us that the average English popular 
writer in fiction makes use of the same elements. ‘To be 
sure, his English is usually good, and he is rarely un- 
grammatical, but he pulls the strings of the same puppets, 
and they respond in the same sentimental fashion as they 
doin American ‘‘ yellow-covered literature.’’ Undoubtedly, 
literature which requires no mental effort to appreciate is 
as popular in Engiand as it isin America. Clearly, how- 
ever, it does not appeal to the same class here that it does 
over there. 





On Wednesday next Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish a 
work entitled Zhe Heart of the Empire: Discussions of 
Problems of Modern City Life in England With an Essay 
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on Imperialism, The authors, a brilliant group of Cam- 
bridge men who have studied their questions even to the 
extent of residing in model dwellings, include C. F. G. 
Masterman, Fellow of Christ's College; F. W. Lawrence, 
Fellow of Trinity College; F. W. Head, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College; and G. M. Trevélyan, Fellow of 
Trinity College and author of England in the Age of 
Wycliffe. The subjects treated of are Realities at Home, 
the Housing Problem, the Children of the Town, Temper- 
ance Reform, the Distribution of Industry, Some Aspects 
of the Problem of Charity, the Church and the People, 
and the Past and the Future. The book is provided with 
a systematic analysis of each essay in place of an index. 


AzeRDEEN reports the following borrowings from its 
public library in twelve months: 


Lewes. History of Philo- | Spencer. First Prin- 
sophy .. es « 9 ciples .. se ~~ @ 
Carlyle. Sartor Resartus.. 20] Ruskin. Crown of Wild 
Richard Feverel .. .. 23 Olive .. - o« & 
Vanity Fair. . io .. 23 | Adam Bede és .. 26 
Ivanhoe we ee i. 


Bibliographical. 


Messrs. Metrnuen have done well to include a selection 
from William Blake’s writings in their ‘ Little Library,” 
and yet it cannot be said that of late years Blake has been 
at all neglected by the literary revivalists. In 1883 he 
figured in a series called “The Jewel Poets”; and, in 
1885, an anthology from his work was made by J. Skipsey 
and published by Walter Scott. In 1890 came his Poetical 
Works, with a memoir by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. To 1893 
belong a volume on his Life, Character, and Genius, by 
Mr. Alfred T. Story; a selection from his writings, pre- 
faced by Mr. Laurence Housman; and a three-volume 
edition of his Works, Poetic, Symbolic, Critical, edited by 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Yeats, and published by Mr. Quaritch. 
In 1897 Blake cropped up again, with a book by Dr. 
Garnett, called William Blake, Painter and Poet, and with 
The Book of Thel: Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience, 
designed and cut on the wood by Mr. C. 8S. Ricketts. In 
1899 the Songs of Innocence appeared in a little ‘ Midget” 
series. Blake finds his way into most of the anthologies; 
but it is doubtful if, even now, after all that has been 
done for him, from Mr. Swinburne’s volume downwards, 
he has any large or definite place in the mind of the 
British public of to-day. 

We are to have from Messrs. Macmillan a Selection from 

the Poems of S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., and I should not be 
surprised if this publication proved to be, in the case of 
many English people, their introduction to Dr. Mitchell as 
a verse-writer. Nevertheless, we islanders have had, in 
the last decade or so, several opportunities of making 
acquaintance with Dr. Mitchell in that capacity ; and if we 
have not taken advantage of them, the fault is ours. For 
instance, we have had from this veritable doctor of letters 
The Masque and Other Poems (1888), The Cup of Youth and 
Other Poems (1889), The Mother and Other Poems (1892), 
and Collected Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous (1896). 
The growth of Dr. Mitchell’s vogue in England has been 
slow. His story called Roland Blake appeared here in 
1886; but it was not till six years later, when his 
Characteristics came out among us, that his ability as a 
fictionist was really recognised, and he can hardly be said 
to have made himself “popular” over here till 1897, 
when his Hugh Wynne saw the light at Smith’s and 
Mudie’s. 

I must join ‘A Man of Kent” in expressing entire 

ignorance of the contents of the book called Comparative 
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Literature, of which its author, Mr. Hutcheson Macaulay 
Posnett, expresses in the Contemporary Review so high an 
opinion. That, however, there is—or was—such a volume 
is beyond doubt, for it was published in 1886 as part and 
arcel of Mr. Kegan Paul’s ‘‘International Scientific 

eries.”” I suppose one ought to have read it; and per- 
haps one would have done so had the author’s name not 
been Posnett. I don’t know why it is so, but the name 
suggests an American, whereas “‘ Hutcheson Macaulay” 
sounds quite Scotch and homely: Mr. Posnett is also 
credited with a book on Zhe Ricardian Theory of Rent, 
published by Longmans in 1884. Now, from rent to 
literature is a long step, and Mr. Posnett must be a big 
man or he would not have been able to take it. 

Yet another fictionist seized with the dramatic fever! 
This time it is Mr. Vincent Brown, who has written a 
four-act play of modern life, called ‘‘ The Greater Love,” 
which is to be produced, “ for the first time on any stage,” 
at Brighton next Monday. ‘‘The Woman Pays,” “The 
Last Night,” ‘ The Last Morning,” ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Silence ’’—such are the headings, or descriptions, given 
to the several acts, and they have rather a melodramatic 
sound. It is to be hoped that, whether ‘‘ The Greater 
Love” does or does not succeed, Mr. Brown will not 
desert prose fiction, for which he seems to have a special 
faculty. He has achieved no great vogue, perhaps; but 
careful students of the modern novel will remember his 
publications—My Brother (1896), Ordeal by Comparison 
(1898), Zhe Romance of a Ritualist (1898), and Two in 
Captivity (1899). In all of these there was a somewhat 
unusual talent. 

Talking of the stage, one is a little surprised to see 
the announcement of an autobiography by Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, the interpreter of the East End coster to the 
West End generally—an “entertainer” now, but at one 
time an actor. The reading world is already favoured 
and happy in possessing, or being able to possess, a volume 

ublished in 1895, and entitled Albert Chevalier: a Record 
y Himself, with “ a and other chapters by 
Brian Daly.” It is true that only the ‘‘ anecdotal” part 
of this book.comes direct from Mr. Chevalier, but somehow 
or other it strikes me that this ‘‘ anecdotal biography ” 
fully supplies the po need. It will be interesting to 
note how much of freshness Mr. Chevalier can put into 
unaided narrative. 

It is amusing to read that George Crosby’s Salathiel 
has been republished in America under the title of Zarry 
Thou Till I Come. No doubt it was received by the un- 
educated as a perfectly new work of fiction. It is, how- 
ever, only four years since Messrs. Routledge reprinted it 
in this country in a cheap form under the title of Salathiel 
the Immortal. It dates from 1829, and it is very much in 
its favour that it has lasted till now. Dr. Garnett has 
found himself able to praise it. Orosby’s Marston, first 
published in 1846, has, I fear, long been in limbo. 

- In days when everybody “ reminisces,” why should not 
Mr. Harry Furniss produce (as announced) his Auto- 
biography? He has already shown that he is almost as 
expert with the pen as with the pencil. Is he not the 
author of a little book called Flying Visits, published by 
Arrowsmith nearly nine years ago? That he has a 
measure of the literary faculty was notable in the lectures 
which he illustrated by magic-lantern enlargements of 
his*own sketches. Nor must we forget that he was the 
editor as well as the founder of Lika Joko, a periodical to 
which the lieges, unfortunately, did not take. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Nietzsche. 


Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher, Poet, and Prophet ; . Choice 
Selections from His Works. Compiled by Thomas 
Common. (Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue England whom he despised has been cold to Nietzsche. 
The projected issue of his works in translation has not 
proceeded beyond the three which are now in the hands of 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. Unpublished still are translations 
of Menschliches Allsumenschliches and Jenseits von Gut 
und Bise, though these works have existed for a 
long period. Mr. Thomas Common’s volume, which 
endeavours to synthetise Nietzsche’s teaching by a series 
of selections carefully chosen and arranged, is therefore of 
especial interest to students of philosophy. Of Mr. 
Common’s accomplishment as a translator this paper has 
already spoken favourably. He has revised even his 
borrowings, so that his whole volume has the effect of the 
labour of a single mind. He is not always careful to 
indicate where excision has been made in the interior of an 
excerpt. In his verse-translations he shows a lack of 
taste which is depressing, and an ear whose defection is 
droll. But his conscientiousness is united with an adequate 
knowledge of German, a considerable acquaintance with 
philosophical literature, and a feeling for rhetoric. 

It is more difficult to speak of the philosopher whom 
Mr. Common presents. Philosopher ? Rather is he an 
axe at the 100ts of all religions and philosophies. He is a 
man-axe worn to his cruel edge by suffering. He was the 
son of a pastor who was in turn a pastor’s son. It is not 
mere irony which connects this fact with his announce- 
ment that “all the gods are dead.” The audacious con- 
clusion leaps to the mind that the blameless Nietzsche’s 
ered was his revenge on Christian theology. It was 

hristian theology that said: “If thy right hand offend 
thee cut it off.” There was a man ip Russia who recently 
deprived himself of a member in obedience to this saying. 
He was foolish, but in his act he was an exponent of his 
religion—he was a glorifier of the ascetic ideal. Had not 
the tooth of that ideal bitten Nietzsche ere he wrote that 
the cross was the ‘rallying sign” of ‘‘the most sub- 
terranean conspiracy that has ever existed against healthi- 
ness, beauty . . . against life itself” ? 

The question is apposite because Nietzsche says : 


It makes the most material difference whether a thinker 
stands personally related to his problems, having his fate, 
his need, and his highest happiness therein, or imperson- 
ally, being only able to grasp them with the tentacles of 
cold, prying thinking. In the latter case nothing results 
therefrom. 


This is the remark of one who has suffered, if only from a 
desperation of curiosity; it is unscientific—even anti- 
scientific. It was certainly not “ cold, prying thinking” 
which dictated Der Antichrist and that genealogy of the 
Christian morality which is perhaps Nietzsche’s master- 
piece. For Nietzsche passionately depicts Christianity as 
‘‘a slave insurrection in morals” whereby cowardice and 
impotent hatred appealed to the avenging thews and 
spacious prison of an imaginary god, and mean degenerates 
forsook an honest envy of noble features, talents, and 
powers in the world they lived in to feast their eyes on the 
perfections of a fictitious life after death. His contempt 
is so neglectful of decency as to seem almost well-behaved 
in asking 

what does it matter to us with what kind of tinsel a sick 

perron decks out his weakness? He may parade it as his 


virtue ; there is certainly no doubt that weakness makes 
Ah! so gentle. ° 


He seemed disinclined to give Christianity even that 
credit for fortitude which its denial of life—its condemna- 


people gentle. 
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tion of offending limbs, its dogged delivery of its professors 
to martyrdom—deserves. What had Christianity done to 
him, one asked involuntarily, before he joined the ‘‘ home- 
less ones” and became a “ free spirit” ? Christianity was 
the right hand which the pastor’s son cut off and cast from 
him. He would not admit the alleged substance to exist 
in any living man; the thing he cut off he held to be a lie. 
Seeing all Europe calling itself Christian rouses him to 
furious scurrility. He is alone, and the surging passion 
within him persuades him that he is ‘‘ a decisive and fateful 
link between two thousand centuries.” His sense of 
greatness—‘“‘it is not impossible that I am the greatest 
philosopher of the century,” he writes— makes him 
mentally tower over serried mediocrity. He — the 
unsalience of the life about him; he is willing that 
mediocrity should pay for a new Phidias, a new A‘schylus, 
to the last drop of its ignoble blood. He erects in the 
future a giant—a “‘ laughing lion”—called Overman, and 
to this creature of dream his love goes out tenderly, 
pathetically, intensely. We have no data whereby to fix 
the limit of the evolutionary scale. Overman is in harmony 
with Darwinism. To announce him, however, is to 
prophesy. It is perhaps an irony, excruciating a’ that of 
his parentage, which makes Nietzsche a prophet. Where 
is Overman to come from? From ‘“ Russia, the only 
power at present which has durability in its constitution, 
which can wait and can yet promise something”? What 
will he be—this Overman? Will he be great in special 
talent, as the feeblest in body, the plainest of face, have 
been great? He will apparently be the result of the will- 
to power, the will to be strong and to command men. 
Lytton’s Vril-ya, enriched by humour, perchance prefigure 
him. For his sake well-being is not to be our goal. 
‘“‘The discipline of suffering, of great suffering—know ye 
not that it is only this discipline that has produced all 
the elevations of humanity hitherto?” When this 
“elevation of humanity” is visible values will be all 
revalued. Ugliness will be the one evil, and all that 
depresses and weakens man will be called ugly. The 
concepts of God—sin, hell, heaven—will have vanished. 
But the crescendo of evolution is answered by as dismal 
a prophecy as any of Jeremiah. It proceeds from Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra, and is known as the doctrine of eternal 
recurrence. It is perhaps a doctrine that many regard as 
illustrating Nietzsche’s insanity, and yet the intuition that 
life recurs, recurs with all its paraphernalia of circum- 
stance and environment, is so far from betokening madness 
that it implies a rigid logicality of mind. The law of 
probabilities excludes no event in an infinite series of 
appeals to chance. It is not conceivable that two dice can 
be thrown an infinite number of times without the turning 
up of double-sixes. Nay, it is not conceivable that double- 
sixes can refrain interminably from —— in unbroken 
dynasties of six, twelve, a hundred. To the mortal spec- 
tator casually attendant on the game such throws would 
be disquieting miracles; to the immortal and persistent 
watcher they would be austere necessities. Now, if we 
accept Haeckel’s theory of a universe where all things from 
a nebula to a soul automatically grow and decay, emerge 
into form and anon dislimn and subside into the great 
All—a universe which, in fact, is simply infinite and 


, ageless matter for ever in motion—what more inevitable 


than to suppose that a return must be made in the absence 
of a forbids ing mind to a particular combination, not from 
love of it, not from dearth of other combinations, but 
because in eternity there is time for everything, even for 
encores ? 

It is idle to question eternity, it is not idle to face it. 
One thing about the universe is indisputable —it can never 
be robbed of an iota of matter, and though the form may 
change the atoms must be ever the same. It is curious 
that all the frenzy of Nietzsche is a prelude to a prophecy 
that should practically paralyse passion and sustain an 
illusion that we are all—even Christians, alias conspirators 
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—flotsam on a circular, bankless stream. Even nihilism, 
pessimism, offer less unquickening vistas. 

But there was a poet as well as a logician in the 
Nietzsche whose spirit’s eyes were shut ten years ere he 
died Though he contributed loudly to the noise and 
rancour of the world, he was in love with the calms of 
wisdom’s summer. For him Emerson was one of the four 
who wrote the great prose of the last century. He passed 
Schopenhauer not only because he shrugged at his reluc- 
tant altruism and scoffed at pessimism and optimism alike 
as the babble of babes, but because he was the poet who 
cried ‘So rich is delight that it thirsteth for me, for hell, 
for hatred, for shame, for the cripple, for world, for this 
world.” Alle Lust will Ewigkeit. It is a great message, 
a great truth. Let us laugh not because to-morrow we 
die, but because only Joy has the courage to will Eternity. 

What is the future of Nietzsche? It is to be feared or 
hoped, as the reader will, that he and his wrath, he and his 
prophecy, are but a literaturé, a literature that will be 
read for the ssthetic pleasure of sound. He loved music 
and he wrote as a musician. The melodies of his speech 
are wonderful; but the time is gone by for speech to 
create revolutions. Words are not as sodium any longer 
that they should blaze at coming into contact with the 
anzemic waters of the human stream. As literature he 
will live. It is enough. 


** Hodgy.” 


Sixty Years on the Turf: the Life and Times of George 
Hodgman, 1840-1900. Edited by Charles R. Warren. 
With Illustrations. (Richards. 21s.) 


Mr. Greorcz Hopeman — some of his friends call him 
‘“* Hodgy ”—appears to have attained some celebrity as 
an owner of racehorses and an adept in the ways of the 
turf. The portrait which forms the frontispiece to this 
volume shows him as an old man of seventy or more, with 
a certain faint and far-off resemblance to Mr. Gladstone— 
though Mr. Gladstone never wore his hat askew, nor 
carried a twig in his venerable mouth. Looking up the 
index under the reference, ‘Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E.,” 
we are directed to the following : 


Mr. Gale was always insisting on the likeness, and one 
evening at Waverley Station he and his friends passed the 
word round that Mr. Gladstone was travelling incognito. 
At first the crowd was incredulous, but soon the people 
flocked round my carriage, and misled, perhaps, by the 
dim light of the autumn eve, thought I was Gladstone. 
The station was quickly in a ferment, and ‘Speech ! 
rpeech!” startled the porters at their work. ‘‘ Speak!” 
said Mr. Gale, as the train was on the move. ‘Show 
yourself.” So I thrust my head from the window with 
“Thank you, gentlemen! So -and-So will win the 
Cesarewitch ! ” 

That anecdote is a very favourable specimen of the con- 
tents of the book. With the exception of one melo- 
dramatic story, relating how Palmer the Poisoner began to 
poison an individual named Swindell and then restored 
him to health because his death would have nullified a 
bet, and another which helps to prove that the Claimant 
must have been a butcher by illustrating his skill at 
sharpening a knife, we have found nothing of interest in 
the entire vacuous volume. But we have finished its 
perusal filled with a sense of Mr. Hodgman’s shrewdness. 
This friend of lords started life by assisting his uncle at 
Ramsgate in a furniture business. ‘The work was none 
too congenial ; I relieved its tediousness by copious studies 
of Bell’s Life, the backing of my fancy, and the making of 
a little book at the ‘Shipwright’s Arms.’” There came a 
sporting hawk from London to Ramsgate, who perceived in 
Mr. Hodgman a pigeon, but within twenty-four hours 
Mr. Hodgman had won a hundred pounds from the 
Londoner. It was a great day for Mr. Hodgman. 
‘ You’re wasting your time down here,” said the bitten 
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biter. ‘Come to London. That's the a for your 
sort.” Mr. Hodgman went. After this, the figures soon 
begin to rise to thousands, and lords and eminent lawyers 
adorn the swelling scene. Here is an incident of Lord 
Westmorland : 


Lord Westmorland, mentioned in connexion with the 
Hawley-Porter business, was a great friend of mine, and 
many were the dealings between us. His lordship was 
a man gifted with charming ways, but with all his urbanity 
he was a keen judge of racing, though, at times, was too 
apt at gambling on selling races—a proceeding, as the lady 
novelist would say, fraught with peril. He had a very 
high opinion of the merits of the jockey Morris, who was 
apprenticed to me, or rather my trainer, at the same time 
as was Tom Hesrtfield, to my thinking one of the best 
boys that was ever lifted into a saddle. At the Warwick 
September Meeting of 1864 Lord Westmorland wished 
Morris to ride his Practitioner in the Shorts Handicap, 
wherein I was ranning Hawkshaw. This was rather a 
‘‘tall order,” and I demurred. ‘My lord,” I said, ‘it’s 
unreasonable. I want Morris for Hawkshaw.” ‘And I 
want him for Practitioner. Aud I mean to have him.” 
‘‘ Well, he’s my boy, and, my lord, as you talk in that 
tone you sha’n’t have him.” The subsequent conversation 
was not of a complimentary character on either side, but 
I think I had the better of the verbal argument. 


But Lord Westmorland got Morris. 

As for lawyers, Mr. Hodgman knew both Lord Russell 
and Lord Brampton ; the former called him ‘“‘ Hodgman,” 
the later “‘Hodgy.” Lord Russell gave Mr. Hodgman 
his views on whisky. Thus, and the italics are the 
author’s : 


‘“‘ Sir Charles, some Scottish friends of mine say they 
have some fifteen-year-old whisky. Would you like to 
try it?”’ 

‘* No thanks,” he replied, ‘‘ five-year-old whisky satisfies 
me if it is good stuff when laid down.” 


Lord Brampton went shooting with Mr. Hodgman : 


Mr. Carew said: ‘‘ Come along with me, Hodgman.”’ 

‘*No,” said Hawkins, ‘‘ let Hodgy stop here.” 

** All right.” 

‘* Which way, Hawkins, will you shoot 

“ U . 

‘**Then I'll shoot down.” 

At th»t moment a rabbit flew by, and I caught her 
broadside, nearly cutting her in two. ‘‘I’ve given that 
—— sometbing, Hawkins,” I said. 

‘‘Hush, hush!” he cried. ‘‘There’s a d——d old 
parson the other side of the hedge.”’ 

‘All right, Mr. Hawkins,” piped the cheery cleric, ‘‘ I 
heard you.”” Whereupon Hawkins whispered me: ‘ Ears 
like a dunkey, Hodgy!” Hawkins, in those days, was a 
regular man of the world. 


9% 


That in those days is one of the compensations of the 
volume. 

We had expected to glean from Mr. Hodgman some 
information upon the Secrets of the Turf, but we have 
been disappointed. At the synoptic heading of Chapter IX., 


- “Sir Joseph Hawley—Reasons for engaging John Porter 


as trainer,” our heart leapt with anticipation ; the name of 
John Porter was known to us as that of a great man, and 
Mr. Hodgman begins impressively by remarking that in 
no previous reminiscence of the Turf has the “ unvarnished 
tale” of the engagement of Porter by Sir Joseph been 
told. Well, the secret is at last out: 


‘ “Poor Manning is settled,” said Sir Joseph. ‘‘ I must 
look round for a new trainer. Can you recommend avy 
one, Hodgman ?” 

‘* Well, Sir Joseph,” I answered, ‘‘ to be frank with you, 
you’re such a funty man to please.” 

‘*T don’t know that I am,” be returned. “I know 
what I want, and, as far as I am able, what I want I mean 
to have. I desire a trainer—a man who can and will get 
my horses fit. But over them [ hold complete control. 
The man I wish mustn’t advise or suggest or do anything 
but train. I decide placing, accepting, running, or 
scratching.” 
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‘* In that case,” I said, ‘“‘I know the very man to suit 
you. Perhaps Lord Westmorland may stand in your way. 
He might not like to part with him, as he thinks a deal of 
him. His name is John Porter. Where he is Mr. George 
Lambert and myself have horses. But that makes no 
difference. I cannot, however, answer for his lordship.” 
*‘Oh, bother Westmorland,” Sir Joseph exclaimed. 
** T’ll see that he is agreeable.” 
And it was so. 
Mr. Hodgman has not lived sixty years on the Turf 
without acquiring a philosophy. This is it: 
A man, whatever his trade or profession, has a right, by 
the exercise of his skill, to do the best he can for himself. 


Mr. Hodgman’s “ editor,” who took note of his remin- 
iscences, and “‘ welded them into some degree of cohesion,” 
could not get through his business without dragging in 
the “lady-novelist.” But we would back Mr. Warren 
against any lady-novelist that ever used a split infinitive. 
Here are a couple of gems from Mr. Warren’s glittering 
treasury : 

With the unmasking of the plot came a rare disturbance 
‘‘ among the dovecots” of those who “ pulled the strings.” 
They had taken such liberties that they had to get on 
somewhere somehow. 

It might not in the beginning, for most on the Turf are 
indelibly and in painful degree wedded to fashion. 


The atrocious journalese of the book is made more 
excruciating by the special literary delinquencies of the 
turf writer, who eyo in referring to men by their pet 
names, Mr. “Billy” This, Mr. “Tommy” That, and Mr. 
‘Jimmy ” the Uther; and to horses by the names of their 
parents, ‘‘ the son of Newminster and Seclusion,” &c. 

“Hodgman, you ought to publish your reminiscences,” 
said Lord Russell. It was equivalent to a command. 


Before the Drawing-room. 


Women and Men of the French Renaissance. 
Sichel. (Constable. 16s. net.) 


Ir seems sometimes questionable whether women—our 
modern women—should have any dealings with the Renais- 
sance at all. That period is so essentially masculine that 
even its women are men; it belongs to the days that 
managed without the drawing-room, and, consequently, 
without that drawing-room article ‘‘the proprieties.” 
Even so skilful and well-read a person as Miss Sichel 
drags in “the proprieties” and “morals,” proper enough 
things in their way, but foreign to a time when a “ mis- 
tress’? was a mistress, and honoured as such. Women 
apply the Victorian idealism to these virilities ; which may, 
no doubt, keep them in favour with husband, lover, or 
friend, but is a small measure wherewith to approach 
those greater dead in whose service they now stand. 

Let Miss Sichel, and such as tread her way; take their 
place outside any decent pothouse for a time; let them 
desert the drawing-rocm for quarters less polite and wait. 
If they persevere they will learn a new language, and ene 
wide as life. They will find method in the “ coarseness” 
that first offended them; the new “ values” will open up 
a new philosophy. This philosophy it is that makes all 
the massive things in literature inecitable. 

The people of the Renaissance were born with this 
philosophy ; we later ones acquire it if we can, and are 
mainly men. If we cannot, we speak of the ‘coarseness ” 
of Rabelais, Marlowe—the Old Testament, if we dare— 
and are mainly women. 

This initial lecture is mainly provoked by Miss Sichel’s 
treatment of Rabelais, much of whose “ humour is, unfor- 
tunately, outside the pale of discussion.”” Nor can Miss 
Sichel conceive “that so noble a mind could so debase 
itself: that the philosopher, the star-lover, should, in a 
moment, turn into a pothouse boor.’’ ‘ His indecence”’ 
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(sic) we read, “never injured his kindness,” however. 
And so on. Thus does Miss Sichel exhibit her limita- 
tions, and we are duly grateful. For we need say no 
more on this point—a point which only a stern sense of 
duty induced us to labour. We will now sit down to 
praise Miss Sichel. 

She has given us in little what is a plain necessity—a 
compact and full guide-book to a period that is indis- 
pensable. We know too much about the Italian Renais- 
sance, enough about the English, and we are, indeed, glad 
of a volume so admirably designed to lead further. It 
will send its readers to other and more detailed sources— 
to Mr. Christie’s scholarly Etienne Dolet, to Sainte-Beuve, 
to Michelet, to Mary Robinson, and to a group of poets 
and thinkers who were at once French and naive—rare 
combination, and one that Miss Sichel does well to dwell 
upon. Here is the point of the book: it is an avenue— 
the reign of Francois I. and of his sister—crossed by many 
paths. We are allowed swift, fascinating glimpses that 
create an appetite. 

Of Marguerite and her brother the king we see most 
of all, enough, indeed, to make us curse and bless kingship 
in one breath. They lavished patronage, but Paternoster- 
row is a safer place. They encouraged poet and scholar, 
but they were powerless to save either from the Sorbonne 
or Mother Church ; from the stake and such other painful 
emoluments as were awarded the Darwins, Marie Corellis, 
and Herbert Spencers of those days. Dolet, despite the 
admiration of royalty, was pronounced “ guilty of blas- 
phemy and sedition,” and condemned ‘‘to be hanged and 
burned.” He had questioned the immortality of the soul. 

But Dolet could not keep his mouth shut. The more 
prudent Rabelais could. He wasted little time in attack- 
ing dogma, advanced rather the truth with which he was 
filled, and was jolly as Luther in his “‘ coarse” Gallic way. 
Less jolly but more dignified was that fine soul and poet 
Du Bellay. There is something quite Landorian and 
modern about his : 

Maig moi que les Graces chérissent, 

Je hais les biens que |’on adore, 

Je hais les honneurs qui périssent, 

Et le soin qui les cceurs dévore. 

Rien ne me plait, fors ce qui peut déplaire 
Au jugement du rude populaire. 


Du Bellay met Ronsard at an inn, “‘on the road from 
Poitiers to Paris.” They got to talking poetry and agreed 
so well that ‘“‘ when they rose they had resolved not to 
separate.” This is romance and would look well in a 
novel, although no sword swings through the episode. 
Ronsard ‘“‘ lived in a College for Poetry—an experiment of 
yesterday — where he and a few choice spirits were 
brooding over Greek tragedians and dreaming poetic 
dreams.” He took Du Bellay with him to this solitude, 
and between them they made more stir than ever issued 
from the Bodley Head. 

Romance gilds this period, even the meanest of its wits 
has moments when the newly opened world lifts him from 
the ground. Mankind had found itself again and for- 
malism was dying. The French renaissance, as Miss 
Sichel justly says, was rather critical than creative. The 
national temperament is built that way, being feminine 
rather than masculine. And now, as ever since, the 
French woman stood hardly bebind her lord. Marguerite 
de Valois was more of a man than her brother Frangois. 
When he was imprisoned in Spain it was she who did 
most of the negotiating; she outwitted that crafty states- 
man Charles V., and, when her youthful husband of Navarre 
went a-dallying, it was she who minded the shop. Indeed, 
she reminds one of those capable ladies who, to this day, 
conduct the retail trade of France: admirably polite, 
admirably capable, self-controlled and intelligent. But 
being a queen she had a court. This she filled with 
scholars, dividing her income between them and the poor. 
She wrote the Heptameron to amuse Francois the 
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invalid, and when he was well she wrote him letters equally 
entertaining. Her mother, Louise de Savoie, also patronised 
the arts, and marrying at twelve a gentleman whose con- 
sent was only won “on condition that he might bring his 
mistress to live at court,’’ we can hardly set her down as 
immoral. ‘To tell the truth, ‘‘ morality” or “‘ immorality” 
hardly exist for these people. When they are hungry 
they eat, and there’s an end of it. Mothers devote care 
and thought to supplying their son with the right kind of 
mistress and the king’s sister is on excellent terms with 
the king’s sweetheart. Outside royal circles things are 
managed differently. 

We would like to linger over some of the remarkable 
figures that troop past us: over Jeanne d’Albret, Mar- 
guerite’s daughter, whose pluck in resisting a political 
marriage is delightful if pathetic. The Constable of 
France had to pick her up and literally deposit her before 
the altar. She gave her Duke the slip immediately after 
the ceremony, and in the end married her choice. Another 
picturesque figure is Louise Labé, the Sappho of Lyons, 
wife to a ropemaker, who let her have her way and love 
both poetry and her poets. ‘Her funeral was a sort of 
triumph,” says a chronicler; ‘she was carried through 
the city with her face uncovered and her head crowned 
with flowers. . . . Death could do nothing to disfigure 
her, and the people of Lyons covered her grave with tears 
and with blossoms.” 

And here we end, congratulating Miss Sichel on a clever 
and thoughtful book that should lead many to the same 
sources that she has drawn from so efficiently. She 
should not, by the by, use the word “ purposeful” ; nor 
should she recirculate that old erroneous interpretation of 
Titian’s ‘‘Sacred and Profane Love”; which, it has now 
been shown, was painted to illustrate the Argonautica of 
Valerius Flaccus, and represents Venus persuading Medea 
to fly with Jason. 


Mr. Savage-Landor, China, and Some Others. 


China and the Allies, By A. H. Savage-Landor. Two 
vols. (Heinemann. 30s. net.) 


We have adopted the order of words in the title at the 
head of this review because, though it is not the usually 
accepted order of precedence, it gives the keynote to 
these two stout yellow volumes. Mr. Landor is well 
known as an explorer and traveller in the Far East, and he 
has been moved to write his latest book by the very 
laudable desire to give a record of events as they occurred, 
and to avoid national or personal prejudice. The putting 
away of prejudice is a difficult matter. The author’s 
attitude towards Mr. Savage Landor is, no doubt, fairly 
expressed in his comment on the refusal of the British 
general to let him accompany the force into the Forbidden 
City. The Russians asked Mr. Landor if he was going to 
attend the procession. ‘‘I answered that the general of 
my own country would not allow me to see it. Much 


astonishment was expressed by the Russians present, and,. 


to use their own words, it seemed beyond their conception 
that I, who had single-handed tried to do in Tibet what 
the Allied nations were now going to do in China, should 
be prevented by my own countrymen from attending the 
ceremony.” The author has a very poor opinion of Sir 
Claude Macdonald, and next to no opinion at all of the 
American General Chaffee. 

Of the origin of the outbreak which led to the war, Mr. 
Landor speaks with authority as one who has had more 
than usual opportunities of getting at the truth. Of the 
part played by the Boxers, or, as they should be called, 
“The Volunteer United Trained Bands,” he says : 

Contrary to what people in Europe and America have 


been led to believe, this movement was no local rising 
against missionaries, but was a well-planned crusade 
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against all ‘‘ foreign devils.” It spread more or less all 
over the Chinese Empire, and was backed to its utmost 
limit by the test and most powerful organisation in 
China, the Buddhist monks, the Lamas. With civilisation 
slowly finding its way to the remotest corners of the 
Heavenly Empire, and with the prospect before them of 
losing in the near future that power of oppression which 
the ignorance of superstitious masses had hitherto ren- 
dered possible, these monks now attempted a d rate 
aud final stand against all that threatened their livelihood. 
The combination was greatly strengthened by princes of the 
Imperial blood throwing in their lot with this crusade 
against foreigners and foreign civilisation, and formally 
proclaiming their leadership, as well as by all corrupt 
societies in China joining in to support the movement. 


Mr. Landor was one of those who marched to Peking to 
the relief of the Legations, but we shall not quote from his 
description either of the march or of the siege, for we have 
already in these columns dealt with books which give 
quite as good, if not better, accounts. The most valuable 
parts of this work are those which give Mr. Landor’s own 
personal impressions and opinions, for he is always original 
and forcible, as well as eminently unofficial in his point of 
view. On the vexed question of women missionaries Mr. 
Landor writes strongly. He speaks of the 


criminal error, made not only by missionaries, but by 
those good people at home who employ them and send 
them out. I mean the criminal error of despatching to 
dangerous and lonely places in the interior of China, 
without protection or assistance, young, inexperienced 
girls, who have a most imperfect knowledge of the country, 
the language, and the customs and manners of the natives. 
. . « The wives of missionaries might be allowed to 
accompany their husbands, but I maintain that it is 
criminal to send young women into the interior, where 
they can do little good, and are absolutely helpless in 
case of danger. .. . Shocking outrages, such as have 
occurred in the Boxer trouble, would be prevented, or 
greatly minimised; huge sums of money, now absolutely 
wasted, could be spared to do good at home, where it is 
more needed than’ in China, and much unnecessary friction 
could be prevented, making the relations of heathens and 
foreign devils infinitely pleasanter. 


There are some gruesome photographs and details in the 
book, but their presence will be justified if they save the 
life of even one foolish girl. To the real student of China, 
as distinct from the general public, the value of the book 
would have been much increased had the superfluous 
matter, which can be obtained in other works, been cut 
out. But Mr. Landor has such a breezy style that he 
carries the reader along with him, even over twice-trodden 
ground. The illustrations are excellent and valuable, 
both the photographs and the water-colour sketches being 
the work of the versatile author. 


Light Verse. 
Anni Fugaces. By ©. R. Lehmann, (Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir is probably true that editors of strenuous daily 
papers bent on reform should not publish volumes of light 
verse—at any rate under their own names. To read a 
copy of the Daily News of the present time, with its 
passionate anger against this country’s rulers, its clamour- 
ings for inquiries into every slip and mistake of public 
men, its profound interest in the housing of the working 
classes and a thousand social problems—and then to pick 
up its editor’s poems, just published, is to receive a shock. 
Look, for example, at Mr. Lehmann’s address to a 
cigarette : 
Beloved, in spite of jeer and frown ; 
The more the Philistines assail you, 
The more the doctors run you down, 
The more I'll smoke you—and inhale you. 
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Though worn with toil and vexed with strife 
(Ye smokers all, attend and hear me), 
Undaunted still I live my life, 
With you, my Cigarette, to cheer me. 


Can we believe our eyes? This from the editor of the 
Daily News! And his drinking songs, too: 
Come, speed me the flagon, once more we will fill it, 
And pass it with jest and rejoicing again. : 
A bumper! no heel-taps! take care not to spill it, 
Each drop is a pleasure, to spill it were pain. 
These are strange Daily News professions. 

For the rest, the book is a kindly one—perhaps a shade 
too sentimental in the accepted manner of Punch, for which 
Mr. Lehmann has been in the habit of writing; and not 
very discriminating in its critical pronouncements. To 
abuse Mr. Swinburne, for example, as Mr. Lehmann does 
—offensively, we think—because of a difference in opinion 
concerning Calverley, is unpardonable. The close, too, of 
the pleasant elegy on Bill Asplin, a Cambridge boatman : 

And I think that the Angel of Mer.y who stands on the 
topmost hill 
Will stretch a hand, for He knows men’s hearts, to our 
dear old boatman Bill, 
is gratuitously snobbish—as if boatmen need condescen- 
sion from God’s angels any more than University 
oarsmen. But Mr. Lehmann is a good friend, and we like 
his poems of friendship best, particularly the very charm- 
ing lines on his old retriever, closing thus : 
Such was my Dog, who now without my aid 
Hunts through the shadow-land, himself a shade ; 
Or, couched intent before some ghostly gate, 
Waits for my step, as here he used to wait. 
This poem should go into all collections of verse in praise 
of the dog. 





Other New Books. 


JoserpH Parker, D.D.: His 
Lire anp Minisrfy. 


Mr. Dawson has essayed, and failed, to give to the 
world an adequate sketch even of the true Life and 
ministry of Dr. Parker. Many pages are taken up with 
the compiler’s autobiography, of which we do not want to 
know anything—at present. But of the man struggling 
against adverse circumstances, and rising above them ; of 
the preacher commanding congregations, creating thought, 
purifying the motives of thousands ; of the pastor serving 
in huge congregations for a generation and a half, we get 
only the dimmest glance in these pages. Here are the dry 
bones of a life pregnant with surprises ; but not the man, the 
ees, the pastor, the husband his people want to know. 

Vho could write sucha memoir? The present writer recalls 
the men of the past in whose line stands this preacher, and 
finds answer in Luther, whose table-talk gave the great 
Reformer his truest stature, his best biography; and if 
the world is ever to have a true conception, of the life and 
the ministry of Dr. Parker, the fascination will come from 
his own pen and from noother. As a preacher his methods 
are worth study from their originality and their success. 
Think of the tens of thousands who, during the past 
twenty-seven years, have flowed through the City Temple, 
not only on the Sunday, but on one selected day of the 
week, to get spiritual direction in time of need; and this 
has been the work of one mind, heart, and voice. Of 
such a man his flock want to know very much more than this 
sketch gives. Future generations of his persuasion will 
want to know how he looked, how he walked, how he acted, 
how he solved difficult problems in church governance ; 
how he strove to unite all branches of Christ’s Church, 
and succeeded as far as one man could. Much of this can 
never be preserved. The personality of Luther is a dream 
now, the eloquence of Whitfield dimmed, the glamour of 
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Wesley’s influence lost; and there is little in these pages 
to preserve for future generations the traits of character, the 
dogged steadfastness of life, which make up the charac- 
teristics of this preacher. Even his eccentricities are 
omitted. Mr. Dawson would not dare to treat of 
them ; yet they exist in no slight measure in such a life; 
and the preacher would not be human if they did not enter 
into his life and pastorship. Of his ability as an author 
this book says nothing. A catalogue of Dr. Parker’s 
works is included, as though an extract from a publisher’s 
list could give the measure of a man’s brain power, and 
the influence of his writings upon the age in which he 
lives. (Partridge. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Troorer 8008 LY. By tHe Hon, Smwnty PEE, 


Mr. Peel has nothing to tell us which has not been 
common property for many months past; yet we cannot, 
on that account, write down his book as valueless. It is, 
indeed, of greater value than many more pretentious 
narratives for which the South African War is responsible, 
and that because it is eminently sane, commonsense, and 
good-humoured. The intelligent trooper sees with eyes 
which a commission might have rendered less acute, and 
he certainly did not fail to observe defects of training and 


’ the folly of cast-iron regulations. 


Here once more are the names which have become 
so familiar: Maitland Camp, De Aar, Prieska, Boshof, 
Kroonstad, Lindley. Of fighting there is not much— 
fighting, that is, of the sort which stirs the reader’s 
blood. Skirmishes, small engagements, marches—these 
fill up the narrative of days which must have annihilated 
the sense of time. Even with certain fighting ahead the 
common soldier does not feel any particular excitement : 


He is so absolutely in the hands of fate, nothing he can 
say or do or think will have the slightest effect; to- 
morrow he will just have to do as he is bid; there is the 
same camp routine as usual; as usual, battle or no battle 
to-morrow, his evening meal to-day demands his urgent 
attention; probably it is cold outside his blankets, and 
once in them, wise or foolish, thinking or unthinking, 
hero or coward, he is soon wrapped in the sound slumber 
of a healthy tired man. 


Of the hospitals, of which he had some experience, Mr. 
Peel has not much to say; but he does object to the 
hospital orderly. There he will find few to disagree with 
him. The orderly has been found wanting. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d.) 


Two Moops or A Man. By Viouetr Fane. 


There is that in this book which convinces one that, did 
we but enjoy the privilege of her personal friendship, 
‘Violet Fane’s” envelopes would carry the cream of the 
post. Without the self-consciousness of print and the 
touch of stiffness that betokens a pen on its good behaviour, 
with a lot of italics thrown in fo the syntax shaken up a 
bit, and the difficult words looking a little queer, these 
papers would delight us. We should say: ‘‘ You ought 
to write a book.” The essay on man as wooer and as 
spouse, the “‘ Plea for the Green-eyed Monster,” the paper 
on the ‘Ideal Country House” are the work of a happy- 
hearted Englishwoman revelling in a full life. The 
‘‘Romance of Kensington Gardens” is satire upon the 
vanity of an elderly coquette ; it is not very clever but it 
is not cruel, and it is mirthful. ‘In Praise of Certain 
Book Lists” betokens a nibbling epicure of Letters. The 
‘“‘True Story of a Midnight Murder” is somewhat over- 


wrought burlesque. From the first we quote a passage of 
real insight : 
A man... is perpetually looking forward-——pressing 


on, as it were, in advance of his own passion. At the out- 
set this seems only like racing with his own shadow; but, 
in course of time, he is pretty certain to overtake and out- 
strip it. . . . But a woman is only too well aware of how 
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rapidly things that have once been set in motion are apt to 
roll on to their final sccomplishment, and so she would 
fain act as a kind of drag upon the wheels of Destiny, and 
will far rather revel in ‘‘ the tender grace of a day that 
is dead” than look forward to, and so possibly forestall, 
the pleasures of a future one. 


(Nimmo. ) 
Sir TaHomas Byam Martin. Ep. sy Sir Ricwarp 
Vout. III. Vesey HaAmItron. 


This is the concluding volume of the biographical annals 
of this fine old seaman vf Nelson’s day, collected by the 
Navy Records Society. Early in its pages we see Sir 
Thomas strike his flag at Plymouth, and receive from the 
-First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Melville, a letter of 
warm congratulation on his career. Thenceforward Sir 
Thomas held the appointment of deputy comptroller and 
comptroller of the Navy, and head of the Navy Board. 
A great part of this volume is occupied by his private 
notes ool reminiscences. These might be called the 
** Recreations of an Admiral,” and very capital reading 
they make. In his paper on “ Vicissitudes of a Sea Life,” 
Sir Thomas tells some curious stories of the chances of the 
service : 

When cruising in the Bay of Biscay, in 1799, I took a 
remarkably fine French privateer brig of 18 guns, which had 
been committing sad havoc amongst our trade for some 
months. The captain was soon exchavged, and being high 
in repute as a seaman, and as a person of great spirit and 
enterprise, had scarcely time to shake ha:ds with his 
friends befire he was appointed to the command of a 
large privateer then ready for sea at Bordeaux. 

The vessel sailed almost immediately after my friend 
assumed the command of her, and within forty-eight 
hours he was again my prisoner. I verily thought the 
poor fellow would have jumped overboard in his ravivg 
when, arriving on the quarter-deck, he saw me stunding 
before him. 


Sir Thomas notes among other curious things that the 
only four ships ever lost at Spithead had admirals’ flags 
flying. These were the Mary Rose (temp. Henry VIII.) ; 
the Hdgar, blown up in 1707; the Royal George, sunk in 
1782; and the Boyne, lost in 1795. But we do not, by 
these citations, illustrate the importance of these memoirs, 
in which there is much matter of great interest to historians, 
who, for example, seem to have overlooked the circum- 
stance that in 1812 the Russian fleet was sent to England 
to winter in order that it might be safe from the French, 
should they march on St. Petersburg. In his excellent 
introduction Sir R. V. Hamilton has ascertained by inquiry 
at Chatham Dockyard that this fleet was considered a 
white elephant, and that the authorities were glad to be 
rid of it. Sir Thomas Martin’s remarks on Lord Keppel’s 
court-martial acquittal, on the mutiny of 1797, on the 
press-gang, and kindred subjects have also substantial 
value. (Navy Records Society.) 


By GrorGE 
SuTHERLAND 


Twentieta Century INVENTIONS: 
A Forecast. 


We are so accustomed to boast of the last century as an 
age of mechanical triumphs that the casual reader of Mr. 
Sutherland’s interesting book will discover with some 
bewilderment how much remains to be done. Already the 
greatest triumph of the Victorian era, the steam loco- 
motive, having been brought to the acme of mechanical 
perfection, is doomed to supersession by electric power, of 
which Nature herself is prepared to furnish boundless 
stores as soon as the instruments of transmutation and 
storage shall be perfected. Windmills in particular will 
recover their vogue, but in the future they will be accu- 
mulators of force. “ From ranges and mountain peaks, 
and also from smaller hills, will radiate electrical power 
nerves, branching out into a network on the plains, and 
supplying power for almost every purpose to which man 
applies physical force or electro-chemical energy.” Road 
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and rail will be more closely related by the development 
of automobile traffic; roads will be of asphalte, with a 
sunk rail for a guide wheel; and the road-motor (is it too 


_ late to cherish a hope that some handy and accurate name 


may be found for this machine ?), arriving at the station, 
will be run on to a truck designed to receive it, and this 
will be slipped at the nearest point to its destination, 
thence to complete its journey on its own account. It is 
to be hoped, however, that, before this plan is carried out, 
some genius will find a way of stopping the joggling that 
goes on inside the stationary automobile. Among the 
force-economising inventions not yet come to the birth is 
a dainty device for saving up the roll of a vessel to aid 
her propulsion upon a system indicated by certain crusta- 
ceans : 
A considerable amount of cargo is stowed away in an 
inner bull, taking the shape of what is’ practically a 
gigantic cradle rocking upon semi-circular lines of railway 
iron laid dowa in the form of ribs of the ship. To the 
sides of these large rockiog receptacles are connected the 
rods carryiog, at their other ends, the pistons of large 
force pumps, which draw the water in at one stroke and 
force it out to sternwards, below tbe water-line, at the 
other. 


For war the torpedo boat on the turbine principle and 
capable of travelling fifty miles an hour plays a principal 
part, let slip like a greyhound from the leash of the 
cruiser that carries it. Of the submarine boat we are 
warned not to expect much. In art we may look for the 
final perfecting of the pianoforte by the addition of reser- 
voirs of compressed air for the production of sostenuto 
effects, and a system of automatic tuning. 

Mr. Sutherland concludes with a wise chapter on 
Collectivism as the stifler of invention. (Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. W. G. Waters’s book on Italian cookery, called 
The Cook’s Decameron, takes the pleasant form of a series 
of sketches or “days,” showing how several English 
families on the Continent, being (against all the law of 
averages) simultaneously deprived of their cooks, took a 
country house together, and cooked for themselves under 
the inspired teachings of the Marchesa di Sant’ Andrea. 
The idea is bright and pretty, though it comes to recipes in 
the end. Mrs. Waters has a complete knowledge of her 
subject, acquired by long experiment. She acknowledges 
her husband’s courage in dining, “ greatly daring,” off 
many of the dishes, and adds that he still lives and 
thrives. As a plea for Italian methods of cookery 
the book is excellent in substance and diverting in 
form. 


Mr. Grant Richards has brought out an edition of 
the non-copyright poems of Tennyson in his new series, 
‘The World’s Classics.” The poems are those written 
from 1830 to 1858, and they are issued in two bindings— 
cloth at 1s. net, and leather at 2s. net. Each is a marvel 
of cheapness; indeed, we had to rub our eyes before 
accepting their evidence as to the price. 


In a Woman’s Memoirs of the War Miss Violet Brooke- 
Hunt tells of her nine months’ work in connection with 
the Soldiers’ Institute at Pretoria and elsewhere. It is 
a modest story of help of all kinds rendered to our sick 
and-convalescent soldiers. It is clear that Miss Brooke- 
Hunt’s efforts were both practical and appreciated. One 
— of the eager-incompetent crowd of women in 
South Africa is afforded us: “A young lady, quite 
untrained as a nurse, bore down on the Surgeon-General, 
and asked him to send her up. ‘In what capacity?’ he 
inquired. ‘To nurse wounded officers,’ was her prompt 
reply. Ever courteous, the Surgeon-General asked her 
what were her qualifications. This struck her as an alto- 
gether unnecessary question. ‘I am very sympathetic,’ 
she declared indignantly, ‘and, of course, I could soon 
learn all the rest! ’” 7 
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Fiction. 


Doom Castle, a Romance. By Neil Munro. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


In giving his castle the name of Doom Mr. Munro 
committed the fault of Mr. Hall Caine in calling the hero 
of The Christian John Storm. The trick is entirely 
too obvious. One knows the book beforehand — the 
mysterious stronghold by the sea, with its mysterious 
baron; the advent of the gallant hero from oversea, and 
his passages with the grotesque serving-man ; the hidden 
heroine and then the apparition of her effulgent beauty ; 
alarms and excursions; finally, a betrothal—for a story 
which serves the uses of a serial must end happily. We 
may say at once that what Mr. Munro lacks is imagina- 
tion—crude, essential imagination. Of fancy he has 
enough, and more than enough. He can write very 
skilfully and is fully aware of the fact. He is at the 
mercy of this fatal gift of clothing a pretty fancy with a 
pretty phrase : 

The remainder of the night passed without further 
alarm, but Count Victor lay only on the frontiers of 
forgetfuluess till morning, his senses all on sentry, and the 
salt wind-blown dawn found him abroad before the rest 
of Doom was well awake. 

This is very well, but already the reader has waited a 
hundred pages for the heroine.’ Why not have said : ‘‘ He 
dozed”? No cleverness will hide the obvious and its 
tedium, and this book is profoundly obvious from the title 
onwards. The hero is just a conventional hero: 

Nobody who had acqusintance with Victor de Mon- 
taiglon would call bim coward. He had fought with De 
Grammont, and brought a wound from Dettingen under 

~ circumstances to set him up for life in a repute for valour, 
and half a score of duels were at his credit or discredit in 
the chronicles of Paris society. 

Nor does the substitution of “set him up in a repute” 
for “‘ give him a reputation,” and “at his credit” for “ to 
his credit,” disguise the fact in the least. Your veriest 
historical hack, when he wants to describe a beautiful 
woman, writes: ‘‘She had the face of a Greek goddess,” 
and the critic laughs at the threadbare simile. Mr. Munro 
writes: ‘‘ Her profile might have been cut from marble by 
a Greek.” Should not the critic laugh? And the heroine’s 
eyes—‘‘ unfathomable, yet always inviting to the guess, 
the passionate surmise, that told him first here was a 
maiden made for love.” And the first embrace—Mr. 
Munro is too ingenious to say: ‘‘ He drew her to him, 
and crushed her to his breast,” in the usual style. No; 
Mr. Munro puts: ‘He drew her to him, crushing the 
jasmine till it breathed in a fragrant dissolution, bruising 
her breast with the topaz.” 

All this futile affectation would be a harmless trifle 
had there been any real power behind it, had Mr. Munro 
really been possessed of a story to tell. But there is no 
story ; it is all telling. To cover the absence of stuffi—we 
use a plain term—and to flog the lame interest into a 
semblance of vitality, Mr. Munro is obliged to descend to 
the well-worn devices of the serialist. e quote a few of 
the endings of chapters, such as can be seen any Saturday 
in the feurlleton of any provincial weekly : 


They drew back at a mutual spasm, and Montaiglon saw 


that his antagonist was the Baron of Doom! (To be 
continued.) 
There was a furious rapping at the outer door. (To le 


continued.) 

He entered; a woman was busy al the open window; 
he stared in amazement and chagrin. (7° be continued.) 

“You wretch!” said he, ‘‘ you must have your own 
way with me, even if it takes a spell!” (To be con- 
tinued.) 

The sentence froze on his lips when he saw the Duchess 
seated in a chair, and turned half round to look at him. 
(To be continued.) 
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Doom Castle is a pretty piece of workmanship and 
nothing whatever else. As book after book by Mr. Munro 
is a we begin to w weary of waiting for the 
evidence which will prove that he is capable of something 
beyond these dexterous feats of fancy and phrase. 


The Pasha. By Daisy Hugh Price. 
(George Allen. 6s.) 


Tue Pasha is so extremely unlike the pasha of popular 
imagination—and Arabian Nights—that he is almost dis- 
appointing. Either these people are not like Turks, or 
Turks are very like other people. We are inclined to 
submit ourselves to Miss Price, and accept the latter view. 
For she does write like one who knows, and it is from 
every point of view an excellent cause that she serves by 
this plain setting forth of racial character. 

This Turkish gentleman, who is represented as no other 
than a good example of the best type, is a strong, wise, 
liberal man, temperate in every phase of life, generous, 
capable of self-sacrifice. His marriage with Magdalen, 
the English governess of his little brother, was dis- 
tinguished by even extraordinary delicacy. He insisted, 
indeed, on the customary isolation from the outside world, 
but as the outside world was busy for the moment with 
butchery and bombs, that was perhaps for the best. The 
ladies of the harem, quite a small number, and none to 
share her privileges—for polygamy seems to be going out 
of favour—might appear to a Girton girl persons of 
neglected education, but then they were the less critical 
of one’s jokes. The general atmosphere is one of political 
unrest, and the extraordinary difficulties that must meet 
the best meaning of statesmen in the treatment of the 
turbulent tribes of Kurds, Armenians, and Greeks, of 
whom more than one villainous specimen are introduced, 
are convincingly shown. The question suggests itself, as 
one closes this interesting story, whether, as nations have 
been consolidated by tribal intermarriage, the true way to 
the millennium may not eventually lie along a process of 
similar interfusion between races. 


The Extermination of Love. By “ E. Gerard’? (Mme. de 
Laszowska). (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Dr. Pererstorrr’s detestation of the passion of love was 
not surprising, seeing that it had left his mother in the 
lurch, made his brother a suicide, and ruined his sister. 
In the endeavour to overtake the latter's seducer the 
doctor’s carriage broke down, and he, attempting the 
impossible on foot, slipped and sustained concussion of 
the brain. In his delirium he said : 

There it is—the bacillus amoris! ... The poisonous 
germ that has destroyed them all—all—father, mother, 
brother, and sister. Do you see it yonder swarming in 
millions, devouring the hearts of men and women? ‘It 
gets into their blood and drives them mad... . 

When he recovers, the doctor devotes a considerable part 
of his life to the discovery of a serum which shall exter- 
minate the bacillus amoris ; but, in order to fulfil the con- 
ditions attached to a valuable post which is offered to him 
in Vienna, he marries a girl whom accident throws in his 
way—a mere child of sixteen. After that one knows quite 
well what the end of the story will be, but we are not 
quite prepared for the duel which results in a wound to 
the top of the doctor’s head, nor for the subsequent opera- 
tion which revealed ‘the presence of a small encephalic 
tumour, quite hard, and of the size of a hazel-nut.” The 
tumour, which has nothing to do with the wound, is 
removed, and of course Dr. Peterstorff falls in love with 
his wife. 

It will be seen that the main idea of the book is too 
fantastic for serious treatment, and it is precisely in the 
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serious portions that Mme. de Laszowska is at her worst. 
The humour, on the other hand, is excellent and unforced, 
with a kindly sub-acid flavour which tends to wholesome- 
ness. Some of the minor characters are admirably done, 
notably the doctor’s scientific first child and the half- 
demented creature who snares and eats dogs and cats. 
It is long, too, since we have met with so entirely charming 
an animal as Gusti’s hedgehog, Fanny Elstler, who, 
infected like the rest with the daci//us amoris, found peace 
at last under a tram-wheel. 


Pacifico. By John Randal. 
(Smith, Elder.) 


A trrrie island of the Italian coast, with a picturesque 
constitution of its own, and a blessed immunity from the 
law of extradition, is the right place for an English 
company promoter, a defaulting banker, a rapscallion of 
the law, and the plain but stalwart son of a merchant 
baronet to work out, with a chorus of bloodthirsty banditti 
and well-meaning but misguided carabinieri, the destinies 
of two engaging young women. The climax of the 
bedevilment is reached when, beneath the flag of the chief 
magistrate, the baronet’s plain son, with the aid of the 
banditti, whose prisoner he is, holds that potentate in bonds 
in his own castle against the attack of the carabinieri sent 
to rescue himself, and must witness the wicked lawyer, 
under his name, making amorous advances to the American 
young lady. Mr. Randal, we think, should do well. 


Lhe Heart of the Ancient Wood. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
(Gay & Bird. 6s.) 


Tus is another tale by Mr. Charles Roberts of North 
American forest life. The heroine, Miranda Craig, is a 
sort of female Mowgli, who, living in the middle of the 
forest alone with her mother, gradually gets into intimate 
relations with the wild creatures which haunt the clearing. 
Her special companion and protector is Kroof, the she- 
bear, whose feats of intelligence and guardianship easily 
overpass the bounds of credibility. The first amazing 
instance has to do with a panther: 


The beast shifted his eyes uneasily under her unwaver- 
ing look. He experienced a moment’s indecision as to 
whether or not it was well, after all, to meddle with this 
unterrified, clear-gazing creature. Then an anger grew 
witbin him. He tixed his hypnotising stare more reso- 
lutely, and lashed his tail with angry jerks. He was 
working himself up to the final and fatal spring, while 
Miranda watched him. 

Just then a strange thing happened. Out from behind 
a boulder, whence she had been eyeing the situation, 
shamb'ed the huge black form of Kroof. She was at 
Miranda’s side in an instant; and rising upon her bind 
quarters, a towering, indomitable bulk, she squealed 
defiance to the panther. As soon as Miranda saw her 
‘* great big dog”’—which she knew quite well, howeyer, to 
be a bear—she seemed to realise how frightened she had 
been of the panther; and she recognised 


—and soon. After this marvel follows marvel, and the 
circle of Miranda’s dumb friends increases at such a rate 
that one cannot wonder at the mother’s exclamation: 
“‘Drat the child! She’ll be bringing all the beasts of the 
wood in to live with us before long.” 

In the end Miranda has to choose between the bear and 
a human lover, and the finale is a couple of bullets for the 
bear. Mr. Roberts has endowed his animals with an in- 
ordinate amount of sentimentality. In calling Miranda’s 
experiences ‘‘semi-occult,” he uses too mild an epithet. 
His knowledge of and sympathy with forest life are 
obviously rather profound, and the book is technically as 
good as extreme pains can make it. But it does not 
convince in the least, and the writing is often “ fine.” 
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Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Lanp or CocKAYNE. By MaritpE Serao. 


‘‘The Marchesina di Formosa Bianca Maria Cavalcanti 
was lying on her small white bed, her head rather sloping 
on one shoulder, the waxen hands, with discoloured fingers 
clasped over a rosary.” A translation of a novel by this 
Italian writer who has some vogue in this country. The 
story is modern and realistic, and begins with a lottery 
drawing. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue Fatt or THe Curran. By Harotp BeEasiz. 


This, we believe, is Mr. Begbie’s first novel. It is 
a story of modern life, plentifully strewn with quotations 
from the poets, and begins ‘Christmas Day, good reader. 
Morning service in the village church was over, and old 
Gregory Brough, his wife, and his callow brood were 
trooping over the snow-covered fields of Poyntz Park on 
their way home to dinner.” (Richards. 6s.) 


Lena Larrp. By W. J. Larwray. 


Mr. Laidlay is a painter, exhibiting at the New Gallery 
and elsewhere. He is also a writer whose pen has been 
mainly occupied in criticism of the Royal Academy. This 
long novel is based on the same theme. One of the char- 
acters is Mr. Impasto, R.A., another is Mr. — A.R.H. 
At the end is an advertisement of a pamphlet by Mr. 
Laidlay called The Royal Academy: Its Uses and Abuses, 
with newspaper criticisms attached. One of them re- 
marks: ‘‘ If properly directed it should move a mountain.” 
Another (since dead) says: ‘‘The man who is not con- 
vinced by this pamphlet is beyond reason.” (Sands. 6s.) 


Porrs or WIND. By Heten Dickens. 


There are ten pufis. The most violent seems to be 
the story called ‘‘ Weeping Cross,” in which the face of 
the Reverend Gilbert Moon “ scintillated with pent-up 
frenzy.” The narrator, or nurse, discovered that his was 
“the most devilish nature ever put into human shape,” by 
“a flash of inherent intuition—a behest’ that has never 
failed me.” (Drane. 3s. 6d.) 


Lapy Haire. By Nex, Wynn WILLIAMS. 


The sub-title of this story, ‘‘A Novel of Character and 
Circumstance,” almost absolves us from the duty of indi- 
cating its features, for character and circumstance are not 
grasped in a cursory examination. There are, moreover, 
no chapter headings. The story opens in the country 
under a pale moon and in proximity to a herd of black 
cattle. Later we are in Kentish Town. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 


CHApPENGA’s Wuitre Man. By A. WERNER. 


- A story of Central Africa by a writer who knows the 
Lake Nyassa district. Chapenga is introduced to us as 
a shock-headed, skinny, brown boy, ‘‘part of the spoil 
of some village that Mlonzi and his men had raided.” 
The story, which is evidently founded on fact, traces the 
evolution of this enfant terrible into the convert, Daniel 
Wosanama. (Chatto. 3s. 6d.) 


Lorp Cutmore’s Error. By Mary ALBeErt. 

Rosie Brown, domestic servant, lost her railway ticket, 
and the Honourable Brian Beverley Lefayre paid her fare 
and straightway became dreamy. Later, Rosie’s father 
treasured as ‘‘ his most precious possession ” the copy of the 
Morning Post in which Rosie’s presentation was announced. 
We hardly thought that this type of story survived. 
(Drane. 6s.) 


An Oty Woman’s Tracepy. By E. Smoner Trompson. 


The title gives no indication of the fact that this book 
contains eight short stories. (Drane. 3s. 6d.) 
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FROM GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. With 


Index and Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes depicting the Life of the 
Holy Family. The Ties, with its 56 Illustrations, forms a Guide to 
the Arena Chapel. Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Simple Studies of 


Christian Art for English Travellers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 
Eleventh Thousand. 


ST. MARK’S REST. The History of Venice for 


Use of Travellers, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. [ Second Edition. 


THE STONES of VENIOE. Selections for the Use 


of Travellers in Venice and Verona, 2 vols., 5s. each net. se 
[ Kighth Edition. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US: Sketches of 
the History of Christendom. The BIBLE of AMIENS (including a Guide 
to the Cathedral), With 4 Engravings, Plan, and Index. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5a, net. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
FLORENCE. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 


limp, 3s. With Plan and 26 Dlustrations. 


VENICE. Fifth Edition. Feap 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


With Plan and 23 Illustrations, 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. Second Edition. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols , crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. Second Edition. 


With Illustrations, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


PARIS. A New Pocket Edition. Fcap. 8vo, in 


2 vols., cloth limp, 68. With 50 [lustrations. 


DAYS NEAR PARIS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s.; or 


in 2 vols., cloth limp, 10s. 6d. With Illustrations. 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. With Map and 86 Woodcuts. 
Picardy—Abbeyville and Amiens—Paris and its Environs—Arras and 
the Manufacturing Towns of the North—Champagne —Nancy and the 
Vosges, &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s.61. With Map and 176 Woodcuts. 
The different Lines to the South —Burgundy—Auvergne—The Cantal— 
Provence—The Alpes Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c, 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d. With Map and 232 Woodcuts. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse -Corréze—The Limousin 
—Gascony and Languedoc—The Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c, 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. With Map and 73 Woodcuts. 
Normandy and Brittany—Rouen —Dieppe—Cher)ourg—Bayeux—Caen 
Coutances—Chartres— font St. Michel—Dinan—Brest, Alengon, &c. 


WALKS in LONDON. Sixth Edition, Revised. 


With additional Illustrations. 2 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 12s, 


WESTMINSTER. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net; 


cloth, 1s. 


SUSSEX. Second Edition. 


and 45 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SHROPSHIRE. With 50 Woodcuts from Drawings 


by the Author, and a specially engraved Map of the County. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


By the Rev, ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. 
THROUGH the DOLOMITES from VENICE to 


TOBLACH. A Practical, Historical, and Descriptive Guide-Book. With 
42 Full-Page Illustrations, a Map of the District, and an Appendix giving 
Railway and Diligence Stations, Times, Wares, Carriage Tariffs, Guides, 
Hotels, &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE of ST. MARK, the ALTAR and 
THRONE of VENI. A History of St. Mark’s Church, Venice, and a 
Description and Interpretation of its Sculptures and Mosaics. With 80 
ay Illustrations and 2 Plans. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 

. 6d. net, 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road, 
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Smiull 4to, buckram, pp. xxiv-196, with Coloured Plates, Woodcute, 
and Map, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE ALFRED JEWEL: an Historical 


Essay. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., LL.D., Rector of Swanswick, 
Prebendary of Wetls, Rawlinsonian Profsssor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. : 

Spectator.—“ It is much more than a description of the Jewel, interesting 
as this is itself; it is an essay on the great King, with especial reference to the 
Somersetshire epoch of his life.... There will doubtless be a considerable 
‘Alfred’ literature during the present year, but this volume will hardly be 
surpassed in interest.’’ eer ? 

Demy 8vo, pp. 1,354, buckram, 32s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN 


GOWER. Edited from the Manuscripts with Introductions, Notes, and 
Glossaries, by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vols. Il and ltl, ENGLISH WORKS, 

Already published, Vol. I, FRENCH WORKS. 16s, 


8vo, half-roan, pp. xxwxii-372, 16s. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS and FORMS. 


By Sir COURTENAY IUBERT, K.C.3.1., C.L.E., Parliamentary Counsel 
to the Treasury; sometime Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India. 

Literature.—" His book is not only a useful legal treatise for the student 
and practitioner, but a book which the layman can read with interest and 
profit,’ 
8v0, pp. xiv-600, cloth, 21s. 


THE LEGAL PROCEDURE of CICERO’S 


TIME. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. * 


Four Vols., crown 8v0, pp. cx-1965, cloth, 24s. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, 


D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne, Including his Posthumous Works, 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life. By A. C. 
FRASER, D.C.L., LL.D. New and Revised Edition. 
This is virtually a new book, having been almost wholly re-written. 
*,* THE LIPE and LE[TERs, which are not included in the new Edition, 
are still obtainable in one demy 8vo volume, price 16s. 


2 vols., 8v0, pp. lii-720, cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


CELTIC FOLK-LORE: Welsh and Manx. 


By JOHN RHYS, M.A., D.Litt., Hon. LL.D. of the University of 
Edinburgh, Professor of Celtic, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo0, pp. 296, with 2 Maps, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


THE RELATIONS of GEOGRAPHY and 


HISTORY. By the Rev. H. B. GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

T'imes.—‘‘ Mr. Hereford George has written a fascinating volume. ...We 
know no book which presents modestly and succinctly, simply and in an 
interesting fashion, so much thought and observation on a theme rich in 
instruction and worthy of much more attention than it has yet received. We 
can conceive such a book as this falling into the hands of an intelligent youth 
and making a life-long impression upon him.” 


Fourth Edition, Revised ant Hularged, crown 8vo, pp. cleavi-312, 


MARLOWE’S TRAGICAL HISTORY of 


DR. FAUSTUS. GREENE’S HONOURABLE HISTORY of FRIAR 
BAC )N and FRIAR BUNGAY. Edited by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM 
WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, late Principal of the 
Owens College, Manchester. 


Crown 8vo0, with Portrait and Woodcuts, pp. xliii-500, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BUNYANS PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


GRACE ABOUNDING, and A RELATION of HIS IMPRISONMENT, 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by EDMUND 
VENABLES, M.A., late Precentor and Canon of Lincoln. Second 
Edition, Revised by MABEL PEACOCK, 

Manchester Guardian.—“ This Edition presents a sound text, and is as 
agreeable to read as any of which we know. The Notes at the end of the 
volume deal in a simple and effective way with the chief philological and 
literary questions raised by the text.’’ 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Small 4to, clith, gilt top, pp. x-150, with a Portrait, 6s. 


AT the GATES of SONG: Sonnets. 


LLOYD MIrFLIN, J 
Bookman. -“A revised English edition of these fresh and striking poems. 
Mr. Mifflin’s work, though unegual, is worth serious attention ; it is imaginative 
and strong. When a poet’s chief faults, as well as his greatest perfections, 
are, as in this case, the result of his originality, we may be sure he will repay 
critical reading.”’ 
Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Prese Warehouse 
Amen Corner, EC, 
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OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


A Series of Books descriptive of the Home and 
Social Life of our Neighbours on the Continent. 





Russian Life in Town and Country. 


By FRANCIS H. E. PALMER, sometime Secretary to 

H.H. Prince Droutskoy-Loubetsky (Equerry to H.M. the 
Emperor of Russia). Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Academy.—‘ An excellent book, manifestly the work of intimate 

knowledge, and in at least one respect it will come asa surprise to English 


readers; for it reveals a Russia unsuspected by the traveller—the country 
Russia,”’ 


German Life in Town and Country. 
rd a bem og ae of ‘‘ Germany and the Germans,” 


Literature.—‘‘ The book is full of interesting propositions about the different 
_ departments of life in Germany. 
The Daily Mail.—“ Altogether a book of unusual interest. On German 
social problems, education, and the position of women the author has much to 
say that is stimulating and suggestive.” 


French Life in Town and Country. 


By Miss HANNAH LYNCHG, Author of “ Denys D’ Auvrillac,” 
“Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 3s, 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“ A deeply interesting, a well written, and a wise 
little book.” 

Literature.—* Bright, »s well as instructive reading.” 

The Academy.-—“ Miss Lynch has France at her finger-ends,”” 


THE ENCYGLOPADIA OF 
TRAVEL. 


Tourists, Travellers, Invalids, and Stay-at-Homes 
SHOULD BUY VOLUMES I., Il., AND lll. OF 


THE TRAVELLER. 


Magnificently bound in cloth, with edges and title in gilt, price 
10s, 6d, net. 


VALUABLE AND UNIQUE ARTICLES 
WORLD'S CURE RESORTS, OUT-OF-TA E-WAY SPOTS, 
SPORTING FACILITIES, &c, &c 


Maguificently Fllustrated. and... 
. . Printed on the Finest Art Paper. 


The Long Expected Autobiography of 


DHE YY EU S 


Has just been published under the title 


FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


Seven years ago the tragedy and mystery of the Dreyfus case 
aroused the world, convulsed France, and held French officialdom 
up to shame before the eyes of civilisation. Black chapter was 
added to black chapter in that drama of political and racial hatred 
and persecution ; forgery, perjury, disgrace and suicide followed 
one after another, until no man knew whom the lightning might 
blast next, and through it all the central figure, helpless on his 
rock in mid-ocean, kept an enforced silence. Now France has 
tacitly confessed her error, and Alfred Dreyfus, free once more, 
has given to the world his own account of the trial, condemnation, 
martyrdom, and release. ‘Five Years of My Life” is a book such 
as is not written twice in a century ; the very core of history set 
forth, as it is, by the principal actor in one of the most remarkable 
political dramas of all time. 


With Maps and Diagrams. Cloth, 6s. net. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


By Prof. W. J. COURTHOPE. 


LIFE in POETRY; LAW in TASTE: 


Two Series of Lectures delivered in Oxford, 1895-1900, 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE, M.A., C.B., Hon. LL.D., 
Late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, 10s, net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6a. each. 


125,000 copigs SOLD. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE CRISIS. 


55,000 COPIES SOLD. 


BERTHA RUNKLE. THE HELMET OF 
NAVARRE. 


IN BAD COMPANY, - 


and Other Stories. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


EAST ANGLIA. 
By WILLIAM A, DUTT. 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. Illostrated by Josgru Pennxct, Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


DONEGAL, &c. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
8vo, 6s, 


YORKSHIRE. 


By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. Illustrated by Josgru Peynect and Huen 
THomson. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


NORTH WALES. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 





ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Illustrated by Jossra Penwxtr. Extra crown 
[Just published, 


Illustrated by Hug THomson, Extra crown 


Illustrated by Huen Tuomson and JosrrH 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEVON and CORNWALL. 


By A. H. NORWAY. Illustrated by Josern PenneLt and Hues 
Tuomson, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 


Written and illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. net. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING WAYS. 
=. = — Illustrated by H, Rartroy and Hvex Tomson. 





MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


OVER FEN and WOLD. 


With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy $vo, 16s. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


A HOLIDAY on the ROAD. 


An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With [lustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY in 


ENGLAND and WALES, With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
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SATURDAY: 8 JUNE, 1901. 


Books about Places, 
A Retrospect. 


Ir is our custom in June to endeavour to summarise the 
topographical literature of the past twelvemonth. The 
task seldom differs from its predecessor. The same classes 
of books and the same proportions of number between 
them are seemingly maintained. There is the same 
difficulty, too, in making any purely literary classification. 
From the formal tabulated guide-book up to the book 
which describes places with charm and digression, the 
gradations of literary merit are usually either im- 
possible or unimportant. There is no doubt, however, 
that books about places are rising steadily in favour, 
and that they are more and more becoming instruments 
of self-expression. The great flood of literary garden- 
books points in this direction. We can illustrate our 
meaning by a passage from a book published in July, 
1900, shortly after our lastsummary. Nominally, E. V. B.’s 
book, Seven Gardens and a Palace (Lane), is about various 
homes the author has had—Dropmore, in South Bucks; 
Huntercombe, near Bairnham; Marycultur, in remote 
Aberdeenshire, and soon. But the book is much more 
than a description of gardens, a recital of flowers; and 
contains many such passages as this about the wind, which 
would have graced any book: . 

The “ sorry wind ” is singing now. A little of the sorry 
wind goes a long way; and even in my new garden-room, 
with the wide delightful window of leaded panes—made 
to catch the full south pouring in great floods of light—I 
do not care to listen. The sorry wind in a solitary evening 
singing, chanting, reciting all the time, is most melan- 
choly. What it says I am never sure of; but I know that 
in the music of the sorry wind is never heard aught but 
a strain of hopeless sorrow. . . . If pathos be, as has been 
said, the ‘‘ sense of loss and longing mingled with melan- 
choly,”’ then the sorry wind is surely pathos itself. It is 
the saddest sound in the world to listen to. 

E. V. B.’s book perhaps goes a little higher than any 
book of the year which is limited by the horizon of a 
garden or a country-side. But for observation of universal 
human nature within such limits Miss Pamela Tennant’s 
Village Notes (Heinemann) ranks high. It contains admir- 
able touches. Her Old Anthony, the Wiltshire cowman, 
is a treasure. Hear him on kindness to animals: 

‘“‘Noa! I says them as can be onkind to the creaturs, 
well! I can’t understand ’em. /Po’r dumb animals! 
With the way they get to know who’s friends. Ha! 
Knowing? Why. look at old Mary there; so soon as ever 
she hear me outsid~ the shed if she doesn’t begin to coo 
and chatter! And knew who it was afore ever I come in 
at the door!’’ Then, in a voice of unutterable tenderness, 
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‘*Dormed old ’oman ! 


Of books like these we can hardly have too many. 
Unfortunately there is a delusion abroad that they are 
easy to write, which they are not. In the past twelve- 
month a few have been written; but, if we add to the 
above Miss Evelyn H. Pollard’s The Birds of My Parish 
(Lane) the cream has been skimmed. 

In other fields, however, some good work has been done. 
The interpretation of Paris to English readers has been 
carried far in late years. Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s book will 
be remembered, though it does not fall within our present 
survey. Mr. John F. Macdonald’s book, published last 
July, Paris of the Parisians (Richards), was a brilliant 
little study of the gaiety and whimsicality of your true 
Parisian. He tells us much of Montmartre, with its 
pleasures, and anon we are at Pré Catelan, where the 
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énervé drinks milk for a week and then exclaims: “ Which 
is my cow? I refuse to go home until I have sang my 
cow a song.” As no one can point her out, he sings a 
song to every cow in turn; then to Paris! Of Mont- 
martre, too, Mr. Whiteing has much to say in his Life of 
Paris (Murray). He sees the seamy side of that hive of 
frivolity : 

Montmartre is not so much as the Grub-street of Paris, 
for Grub-street was actually productive, and it was at 
least sincere. Most of these poets and painters are simply 
the failures of the schools, masquerading as coming men. 
They are put out of doors as soon as they cease to draw. 
Their very wickedness is scenic, and it bears a strong 
family likeness to the potations from the skull in the revels 
of Newstead Abbey. The contemplative ratepayer looks 
in, drinks his glass of beer, and goes his way, thanking 
heaven he was not born clever. The tourist lays out a few 
francs in @ copy of a song or a copy of a volume, and 
writes well-meant, but wisguiding, letters to his native 
papers to say that he has been at supper with the gods. 


Large, tolerant, and wise is Mr. Whiteing’s view of 
Paris. 

Miss Hannah Lynch’s book, French Life in Town and 
Country (Newnes), has a wider scope than Mr. Whiteing’s, 
and it is the work of a writer who has greater stores of 
memory and experience to draw upon. It stands out, 
indeed, as a remarkable interpretation of French life as a 


. whole, in which the portraiture of Paris is not more 


admirable than that of the dull life of the provinces as 
lived by peasants and shopkeepers and pompous little 
landowners. Miss Lynch knows them all, and is careful 
of the virtues which make all these people tolerable or 
lovable. Her descriptions of French a ane too, give 
a charm to her always just, if not always merciful, 
delineations. There is nothing of Miss Lynch’s ripeness 
in Miss Katharine Lee Bates’s Spanish Highways and By- 
ways (Macmillan), but this is a very good example of 
clever snap-shot American observation. Wide-awakeness 
is Miss Bates’s note, and her book scintillates as though 
the glare of Spanish sunshine flashed on quartz. Her 
account of the bull-fight she had piously resolved not to 
see is excellent; so is her account of her remorse. ‘‘ ‘ And 
after all,’ urged her Spanish host, with whom she argued 
it out, ‘animals are only animals; they are not Christians.’ 
‘Who were the Christians in that Circus?’ I asked. 
‘ How could devils have been worse than we?’ He half 
glanced towards the morning paper, but was too kindly to 
speak his thought. It was not necessary. I had read the 
paper, which gave half a column to a detailed account of a 
recent lynching, with torture, in the United States.” 
Another class is formed by such books as Mr. Norman 
Heathcote’s St. Kilda (Longmans), a very faithful study 
of the topography, resources, and natural history of this 
‘islet set far amid the melancholy main”; Mr. Edmund 
G. Gardner’s Florence (Dent), a worthy addition to the 
‘“* Medizeval Cities” series; and Mrs. Anna Bowman 
Dodds’s Falatse, the Town of the Conqueror (Unwin), a 
blend of travel and history which pleases by its gaiety and 
slightly offends by its untroubled facility. Much more 
serious and masculine are Mr. Harold Owen’s delineations 
in T'he Staffordshire Potter (Richards), a book which lights 
up the history and present condition of the Potteries very 
thoroughly. Two other English districts are treated with 
special aims in view in Mr. George Morley’s Shakespeare’s 
Greenwood (Nutt) and Mr. Albert J. Foster’s Bunyan’s 
Country: Studies in the Bedfordshire Topography of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Mr. Morley’s book is not primarily 
connected with Shakespeare, but with the life, customs, 
folk-lore, birds, and trees of Warwickshire; and with 
writers whose connexion with the county has been over- 
shadowed by Shakespeare’s, as George Eliot, Dr. Parr, 
Shenstone and Somerville. The book is rich in the dialect 
on which Shakespeare drew for his homelier words. A 
delightful example—a poem in itself—is the remark of a 
Warwickshire mother to her little girl: ‘‘ Hey thee hev 
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Where 
idst raggle to get they?” Mr. Foster’s book is what its 
title implies, an attempt to identify the topography of 
Bunyan’s allegory with that of his native Bedfordshire. 
It is the elaboration of mere might-have-beens, and as 
such is ingenious and interesting; but the connexions 
between the House Beautiful and Houghton House, built 
by Inigo Jones for the Countess of Pembroke, and of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death with a smiling vale near 
Millbrook, and of the Delectable Mountains with the 
homely Chilterns, are necessarily only a fancy good for talk 
at an inhabitant’s dinner table, or in a walk over the spots 
mentioned. The prize books in this division are Mr. 
William A. Dutt’s Norfolk (Dent) and his Highways and 
Byways in East Anglia (Macmillan). These are chatty 
guide-books, the guidance being scientific and the chat 
literary. Few counties lend themselves to pleasanter 
gossip than Norfolk and Suffolk, with their memories of 
Sir Thomas Browne, Crabbe, the Opies, FitzGerald, 
Borrow, Crome, Cotman, and the rest. Mr. Dutt knows 
them all; and the gratitude felt to him by East Anglians 
was expressed very recently in the good old way. 

A rather more solid class of book embraces such works 
as Mr. Henry Elliott Malden’s History of Surrey (Stock). 
Surrey is a county by itself; it is a rural suburb, a 
suburb of hills and heaths and villas and golf links. It is 
not, as Mr. Malden says, “a district naturally marked off 
as the home of a people or tribe such as Sussex, which lay 
between the forest and the sea, with woods and marshes 
defining the limits of its coast-line in the west and east. 
It is not like Cumberland or like Cornwall, the last relic of 
a Welsh kingdom; nor like Northumberland, nor like 
Chester, frontier districts of peculiar history.” Grasping 
his subject thoroughly Mr. Malden has, as we pointed out 
in detail last August, given us a valuable addition to 
local history. Colonel Fishwick’s History of the Parish of 
Preston is another sound piece of work by the writer of 
several books on Lancashire. His pages are filled with 
municipal ecclesiastical history, and family history; and 
the parish church of St. Wilfrid is very fully described ; 
nor is the book unrelieved by stories of the local cucking 
stool and pillory. While disclaiming for Preston the 
honour of having been the birthplace of Lady Hamilton, 
Colonel Fishwick is careful to remind us that there the 
word “ teetotalism ’’ was coined, and there the first temper- 
ance hotel opened its doors. Equally conscientious in their 
antiquarian research are Mr. Thomas Blashill’s Sutton in 
Holderness (Stock) and Mr. H. St. John Hick Bashall’s 
The Oak Hamlet, the latter an account of the Surrey village, 
Ockham. The completion by Miss Bateson of her monu- 
mental compilation, Zhe Records of the Borough of Leicester, 
has been noted by us very recently. 

Come we to London town. What variety of books it 
breeds! You have guide-books like Mr. Troutbeck’s 
Westminster Abbey (Methuen), Mr. Aflalo’s 4 Walk through 
the Zoological Gardens (Sands), and Mr. Maunder’s Zhe 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich (Religious Tract Society)— 
all well done in their concise, useful way. You have a 
great history like Mr. Charles James Féret’s admirable 
Fulham, Old and New (Leadenhall Press), which is a three- 
volume quarto work weighing fifteen pounds and repre- 
senting the labour of a lifetime. A similar industry meets 
you in Mr. Inderwick’s Calendar of the Inner Temple 
Records, of which the third volume appeared a few weeks 
ago. Sir Walter Besant’s Hast London (Chatto) is so 
freshly published, and is so easily savoured by readers of 
his earlier London books, that we need add nothing to our 
recent review, unless it be to remark that East London 
critics have raised an outcry against the book on account 
of its alleged imperfect conception of the real antiquity of 
East London districts and the richness of its history. This 
is natural, but it is evident that a book on East London, as 
a whole, cannot enter closely into local detail. Had some 
of Sir Walter Besant’s general statements been rather less 
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sweeping the criticism from East London would have 
had slight justification. Mr. OC. V. Heckethorn is an 
acceptable writer on the miscellanies of Old London life, 
and his London Memories (Chatto), published last November, 
is quite a treasurable little volume, though it is rather 
raarred by such freedom of speech as “‘ flummuxed.” The 
study of the South Lambeth Road, called ‘‘ A Microscopic 
Bit of Topography,” is specially interesting and individual. 

When, finally, we come to foreign travel there is often a 
doubt as to whether a given book can be said to bea 
guide-book even ‘in an indirect sense. There is no such 
doubt in the case of Mr. C. L. Freeston’s Cycling on the 
Alps (Richards), which is a practical guide to the wheeling 


tourist. Mr. Freeston shows that the passes of the Alps 
are quite practicable to experienced cyclists. In the 
Engadine the conditions are positively blissful. ‘‘As a 


cycling ground the Engadine is unique, for it affords the 
rider a-means of cycling sixty miles on end without a yard 
of walking, and yet—mark this—at a mean altitude 
exceeding that of the topmost peak of the loftiest mountain 
in Great Britain. At its highest point the Engadine road 
is six thousand feet high ; it is nearly four thousand at its 
lowest, and this minor difference is almost evenly dis- 
tributed along the entire route.”” Mr. Freeston’s book is 
one to remember against the evil day. 

A pleasant, if rather careless, hook is Mr. George Yeld’s 
Scrambles in the Eastern Graians (Unwin). The scrambles 
were enjoyed with Mr. Coolidge and others over a number 
of years. The note of this book is its boyish gaiety and 
good-heartedness. The Swiss guide shines as a good 
fellow and a poet in the following passage : 


One day when I had fivished my Capri Bianco too soon, 
Fran¢ois offered me some of their red wine; and, when I 
objected that it wculd be robbing them for me to take it, 
he said: ‘‘Mais nous voyageons en frére dans les mon- 
tagnes, n’est-ce-pas?” Another day, when Sylvain and 
I were together in Val Tournanche, and regarding the 
Matterhorn, he said: ‘“‘Comme il impose silence, le 
Cervin !” 


Of books of extended travel which are not without interest 
to the more enterprising tourist we may name Mr. Herbert 
Vivian’s Abyssinia (Pearson), which contains this testi- 
mony to English character given by Menelik himself to 
Mr. Vivian: ‘‘ Other people often tell me things which I 
find out afterwards are not true; or they promise things 
and do not perform them. But when an Englishman says 
anything to me, I know that [ can believe him; when he 
promises anything, it is as good as done.” Much more 
solid is Mr. Augustus B. Wylde’s Modern Abyssinia 
(Methuen). This book contains an amount of ripe his- 
torical, geographical, and political information, which 
make it of great value. As a former Vice-Consul for the 
Red Sea, Mr. Wylde speaks with authority. We have 
heard lately that even Siberia will one day be a tourist’s 
objective and a familiar sportsmen’s paradise. Hence a 
work like the Through Siberia (Constable) of Mr. J. 
Stadling, the Swedish traveller, may well be mentioned 
en passant. If Siberia, then, assuredly, Morocco will be 
tourist-ridden ; and if Morocco, then Mr. Budgett Meakin 
should be widely known as its interpreter. His Land of 
the Moors (Sonnenschein), published two months ago, is 
the best vade mecum. 

Including and, as it were, clinching the interests of all 
these books, comes—as we go to press—the third volume 
of Messrs. Newnes’s admirable weekly paper, Zravel. It 
is, perhaps, best described as an encyclopedia which never 
grows obsolete, inasmuch as week by week all that touches 
the traveller is reflected in its pages. Every aim and 
accessory of travel seems to be dealt with. The Travel 
Queries’ pages alone are an invaluable feature. In a 
paper which gives so much the reader is encouraged to 
ask for more: ‘‘ Questions of any kind whatsoever relating 
to travel’ may be asked, and will be answered carefully 
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Reviews. 


Selborne. 


The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne. By 
Gilbert White. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
L. C. Miall and W. Warde Fowler. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Gitszrt WuireE is just now under a blaze of new light. 
We cannot wish for a better and more up-to-date presenta- 
tion of his book than we have here. The biographical 
and critical introduction is particularly good, the more so 
because there is no attempt at fine writing. But a great 
many pertinent things are said, and said well. Mr. Miall 
accounts for the charm of the History with much insight: 


His personal knowledge of nature was great. not in 
relation to the knowledge accumulated in books, but in 
comparison with the direct experience of most other 
naturalists of any age. Here is one great difference 
between him and his imitators who have hoped to succeed 
by more picturesque writing. White is interesting because 
nature is interesting; his descriptions are founded upon 
natural fact, exactly observed and sagaciously inter- 
preted. Very few of his observations and not many of his 
inferences need correction more than a hundred years after 
his death. 

In his remarks on-noxious insects, earthworms, and the 
protective colour of the stone curlew, White was positively 
stumbling on the knowledge we have acquired “a hundred 
years after his death”; and his editors carefully point 
this out. They remark on the curious fact that while 
White was writing letters at Selborne, Horace Walpole 
was writing letters at Strawberry Hill. ‘How totally 
unlike are the two collections—unlike in bulk, in style, 
and in the topics chosen!” Yes, and if we add Wesley’s 
letters and journals our wonder at the value and 
variety of such contemporary records must increase. Re- 
ferring to Daines Barrington, White’s correspondent, Mr. 
Miall recalls the amusing fact that in Charles Lamb’s 
‘Old Benchers” this gentleman figures as a poisoner of 
sparrows. 

Mr. Fowler’s note on White’s view of the migration 
of Birds is very interesting; and in its attempt to explain 
White’s persistent belief that swallows do not leave us in 
autumn, but remain warm and hidden in “ secret dor- 
mitories ” among rocks or shrubs, it is not more ingenious 
than convincing. A very thoroughly equipped edition. 
White’s original text, spelling, and punctuation are 
retained, except that his obvious misprints are corrected. 
The original notes and the editors’ notes appear together 
at the foot of the page, the latter being distinguished by 
brackets. All the notes on birds are by Mr. Warde 
Fowler. White’s index is preserved, with distinguishable 
additions. The only fault we have to find is with the 
use of the wearisome ‘‘To the Same” heading, and the 
consequent difficulty of distinguishing the correspondent 
ata glance. The transition from the letters to Pennant 
to those to Daines Barrington is made almost by stealth 
near the foot of a page, and the reader is then started on 
another procession of “To the Same.” But what is this 
among so many excellences ? 


‘- Malvern’s Lonely Height.” 


The Malvern Country. By Bertram C. A. Windle. Lllus- 
trated by Edmund H. New. (Methuen. 3s.) 


Tuere is no doubt that a really successful format commends 
a book to the critic and the reader. What if it also 
inspires the writer? It is difficult to believe that poor 
work could get itself published so daintily as in the 
“ Little Guides” series, of which this is the sixth volume. 
Mr. Windle has an excellent subject. The Malvern hills 
are in certain respects the finest in England. They stand 
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alone, rising straight out of a great plain whereon tilth 
and orchard and spires and grey cathedral towers stand in 
the ordered beauty of England. Did we wish to give an 
English boy his first notion of mountains we would 
show him the Malverns; did we wish to impress him with 
the beauty of a river we are not sure that we would not 
lead him to the banks of the Severn between Worcester 
and Tewkesbury. Anyhow, it is of these that Mr. Windle 
writes : 

The Val; of Severn, Nature’s garden wide 

By the blue steeps of distant Malvern wall’d. 


And very neatly he packs his book with the information 
one needs—the geology and botany of the hills, the Seven 
Malverns with their wells and priory church, Worcester 
and its cathedral, Hereford and its cathedral, Tewkesbury 
and its Abbey, Deerhurst and its departed glory of its 
monastery, Pershore so named of its pears, Bredon Hill 
and its weather lore. All these and much more may be 
seen, or located, from the Malvern Hills. Concerning the 
view from the hills, Mr. Windle says temperately : 


The visitor to Malvern will hear the most extraordinary 
accounts as to the objects which can be seen from the top 
of the Hills, yet it would be difficult to say that, given 
the perfect day for a view—and that does not come often 
—these statements are very greatly exaggerated... . 
There seems no doubt that given favourable conditions 
parts of at least fifteen counties in England and Wales, 
and perhaps even two or three more, may come into sight. 
To the north the characteristic and unmistakable hump of 
the Wrekin is nearly the limit, t» the south the Mendips, 
to the west possbly Plinlimmon, and to the east Bardon 
Gill, a part of Charnwood Forest in Leicestershire. Three 
cathedrals—Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester; six of 
the great religious houses of Catholic days — Evesham, 
Tewkesbury, Pershore, Great and Little Malvern, and 
Deerhurst ; and six also of the great battle-fields of 
English history—Evesham, Worcester, Tewkesbury, Edge 
Hill, Shrewsbury, and Mortimer’s Cross; such are some 
of the objects included in the prospect presented from 
almost any of the higher Malvern Peaks. 


The account of Worcester is very good as far as it goes, 
which is, perhaps, as far as anyone can reasonably expect. 
It is our idiosyncrasy, however, to desire from topo- 
graphers some human appreciation of towns—towns as 
they are, with their peculiar tones and social features, the 
look and manner of the people as they are to-day, their 
current sayings and heme and the blend of their new 
and inherited life. For this we look here, as elsewhere, 
in vain. Yet, as a guide to the Malvern district, this little 
book leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. New’s dozen of 
illustrations is a delightful embellishment. 


The Mantle of Grant Allen. 


The Cities of Northern Italy. (‘Grant Allen’s Historical 
Guides.”) By George ©. Williamson. (Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tue late Mr. Grant Allen, as we know, projected and set 
afloat a valuable series of guide-books. They were, con- 
sidered as literature, something more than Baedeker and a 
good deal less than Ruskin. Mr. Grant Allen aimed at 
being the well-informed travelling companion who told 
you a great deal in a pocket edition. 

Dr. George ©. Williamson, who continues the series, 
adopts the same method and is no less well-informed than 
his predecessor. Indeed, the cities of Northern Italy 
are his particular field, and we make bold to prophesy that 
for many a year to come Milan, Ravenna, Padua or 
Verona will see the panoplied tourist armed with the little 
green book that now lies before us. 

Dr. Williamson’s method is, quite naturally, the per- 
sonal ; a dangerous one perhaps, for it leads to personalities. 
It is impossible to spend some weeks in the company of 4 
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gentleman—and this is what the use of a guide-book 
amounts to—without arriving at a certain estimate of our 
companion. Zealous, beyond everything, we would call 
Dr. Williamson. He is an enthusiast with a heart trouble. 
Or else why his aversion to climbing stairs? We should 
also imagine him to have spent some time in instructing 
the very dense—say, Extensionists. For he talks to you as 
though you were a mere babe, which, in your generous 
moods, you may take kindly, in your others you may 
exclaim against. Personally, we feel that one gentleman 
should not address another thus. Superiority, either of 
knowledge or opportunity, should not be thus mercilessly 
exhibited. It is not done in private life without serious 
risk to the party demonstrating. Also we fail to detect 
one faint, evanescent glimmer of humour in all Dr. 
Williamson’s 269 pages. And Italy is occasionally silly, 
and her masters — Crivelli notably — can sometimes be 
accused of ‘having a lark.” But for all that we are 
grateful to our cicerone. He tells us all that any reason- 
able tourist can want to know. 


Mr. Hare’s Guide-Books. 


Venice. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Fifth Edition. 
(Allen. ) 

Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare. Fifteenth Edition. 
(Allen. ) 

Florence. By Augustus J. ©. Hare. Fifth Edition. 
(Allen. ) 


Wuene did Mr. Hare pick up the ideas of style and format 
which have gone to the making of his extremely interesting 
and individual topographies? And who invented their 
black covers, and ruled across them those bright red lines 
which are seen nowhere else in bookland? We leave these 
questions. In part they have, we fancy, been answered 
by Mr. Hare in his autobiography. Enough to enjoy the 
result : a unique blend of cultured guidance, well-chosen 
quotation, and delicate little drawings reproduced by wood- 
engraving. The Venice is quite typical, though we fancy that 
the volume has a little more in it of feeling, of intoxication, 
than its many companion volumes, in which a very quiet 
academic manner is preserved. 


The impression produced when we have passed the great 
railway bridge, which has dissolved the marriage of Venice 
with the sea, and the train glides into the railway station, 
is one never to be forgotten. Instead of the noise of a 
street, and its rattling carriages, you find, as you descend 
the portico of the station, the salt waves of the Grend 
Canal lapping against the marble steps, and a number of 
gondolas, like a row of black hearses, drawn up against 
them. Into one of these you step, take your seat in the 
felze, or little hut, and noiselessly, ghostly, without 
apparent motion, you float off iuto the green water. 


Then follow quotations from Goethe and Clough. Then a 
recommendation to arrive in Venice by moonlight, when 
“all the shabby detail, all the ruin and decay, and poor 
inartistic repairs of the grand old buildings are lost,” 
followed by quotations from Clough, Ruskin, Charles 
Yriarte, and Henry James. After this approach to Venice 
come chapters on St. Mark’s, the Grand Canal, the various 
districts of Venice, Chioggia, Murano, and Torcello. A 
good index and a good map complete the volume. What 
we miss is a sufficient notice of Byron’s life in Venice. 
His name does not even appear in the index. We have 
one anecdote of him, and mention of his literary work, in 
connection with his residence, the Palazzo Mocenigo; but 
his life here, his amours, his receptions of Shelley, Leigh 
Hunt, Moore, and Hobhouse, and his entries into society, 
might have suggested, in a book designed for English 
tourists, a special short chapter on the poet, and the 
inclusion of his name in the index. 
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Mr. Hare’s Walks in Rome is the most voluminous, the 
most learned, and the least rivalled of all his guide-books, 
and Mr. Hare has never spared pains in its revision. The 
book is a classic in its way, and any examination of its 
detail in a fifteenth edition would be superfluous. Mr. 
Hare does not flatter his readers with hopes of an easy 


assimilation of Rome. He knows better. 

It is only by returning again and again, by allowing the 
feeling of Rome to gain upon you, when you have con- 
stantly revisited the same view, the same ruin, the same 
picture, under varying circumstances, that Rome engraves 
itself upon your heart, aud changes from a disagreeable, 
un wholesome acquaintance, into a dear and intimate friend 
seldom long absent from your thoughts. 


The Rome volumes are not illustrated, but in the Florence 
we recover Mr. Hare’s dainty sketches. Perhaps no single 
living writer has approached Mr. Hare in the excellence and 
variety of his guide-book work ; and the intending tourist 
should consult the catalogue of his books as a matter of 
course. 


Naples. 


Naples, Past and Present. By Arthur H. Norway. With 
40 Illustrations from Water-colour Drawings by Arthur 
G. Ferard. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Many guide-books, especially those that deal with Italy, 
are put out by the press, but few are literature. They 
But here is a 
book, readable no less for its manner than for its matter. 
It is the outcome rather of its author’s taste than of 
any settled demand. Mr. Norway would have written his 
Naples even if no tourist cried aloud for information. The 
history of the place fascinates him, as well it may; he 
loves its fiery heart, the devastating passions of man and 
nature that are buried there. A volcanic city lying in the 
shadow of Vesuvius is Naples, and so are and sc ever were 
its people. And round about it are buried towns and 
towns thrice buried, wonder on wonder. ‘The country is 
a palimpsest,” says Mr. Norway writing of the Campagnar 
Felice. ‘‘ What is now written on its surface is not a tithe 
of what was once inscribed there In 1861 an earthquake 
at Torre del Greco made a fissure in the main street. 
Those who dared descend it found themselves in a church 
long since buried and forgotten.” No wonder this place 
haunts one, holds one like some wild romance. 

From the Roman days onwards it was thus. We read 
of Virgil whose favourite haunt was the Scoglio di Virgilio, 
‘and the spot in which he practised his enchantments.” 
For here he was known as a magician: ‘‘ There was no 
malignity in any of the spells wrought out on that little 
headland. Each of them conferred a benefit on the city 
which the poet loved.” There was, for instance, a bronze 
horse bestridden by an archer whose notched arrow was 
ever ready to fly, its point directed towards the summit of 
Vesuvius. ‘This menace sufficed to hold the unruly 
demons in cheek” and there was no eruption till a country- 
man fired the arrow off, and then the mountain boiled 
over. 

Later we hear of a queen, Giovanna by name, who 
proved her freedom from prejudice by choosing her lovers 
from among the people. When she grew tired, the 
favourite was compelled to leap from the top of a high 
tower, se that there should be no scandal. It was on this 
coast, too, that Nero planned the murder of his mother, 
the Empress Agrippina. Even Nelson—our own Nelson— 
seems to have caught the humour of the place, for there 
stands a tablet on a house front to the memory of “ Fran- 
cesco Caraccioli, Ammiraglio . . . Strangolato al 29 Guigno 
1799”; and that hanging was by our admiral’s orders and 
from the yardarm of his flagship. Blood seems to have 
flowed here like water. Turks, French, Spaniards, and 
every prince of Italy fought round this town. But there 
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are other stories, of buried treasure in the caves and 
ttoes formed by the restless earth; and then there is 
iecold Pesce, ‘‘s80 called because he was at home in the 
water as a fish is.” He is depicted with a knife—“ that 
which he used to cut himself out from the bellies of the 
fish when he had done the long, swift journeys which he 
was wont to make in the manner of which no other man 
had experience but Jonah.” 

We have no space for further comment—must even pass 
Mr. Norway’s chapter on “ Vesuvius and the cities which 
he has destroyed—Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabiz ” 
without a word of commendation. But here is a varied 
and entertaining book, well written, fresh, and full of 
—_ The accompanying wash-drawings are worthy of 
the text. 


‘* The Golden . .. the Blest.” 


Palestine in Geography and in History. By Arthur William 
Cooke. Vol. II. (C. H. Kelly.) 


Jerusalem: a Practical Guide to Jerusalem and its Environs, 
with Excursions to Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, Nablous, Nazareth, Beirit Baalbec, 
Damascus, §c. By E. A. Reynolds-Ball. (A. & OC. 
Black. ) 


In these two volumes, covering much of the same ground 
of perennial interest to a people of Christian traditions, 
the subject-matter is treated from widely diverse points of 
view. The former may in some sort be regarded as an 
incentive to the effort that the latter is intended to aid and 
regulate ; and from its own point of view each treats with 
an admirable directness the matter in hand. 

In Palestine we have a land which was busy with 
intrigue and organised warfare what time the much- 
ploughed lands of the Britons were a wooded waste. That 
land of milk and the “abominable bee” was the cockpit 
in which a dozen tribes contended, on the simple principle 
of the survival of the fittest—to be framed in a phrase of 
but yesterday—for its possession. The records of the 
triumphant sept Mr. Cooke has admirably sandwiched 
with the latest results of curious inquiry by the upstart 
West. His geographical descriptions are based princi- 
pally upon the Memoirs, CQunstealy Statements, Maps, and 
other publications of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and Dr. George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land. Reference besides has been made to 
the well-known works of Stanley, Henderson, Socin, 
— and Conder, and Dr. Hastings’s Dictionary of the 

ible. 

When Mr. Cooke, or another, has fully convinced you 
that the one thing that positively you must do before you 
die is to visit the Holy Land, you can hardly do better 
than give your mind to the study of Mr. Reynolds-Ball’s 
Jerusalem. To its rounded corners (tender to the pocket 
lining) it is the perfection of a guide-book—minute, com- 
a practical. ‘‘There are three acts,” wrote 

ount Eberhard of Wurtemberg, ‘“‘ which no one ought 
either to advise another to do or not to do. The first is to 
contract yy > the second to go to the wars, the third 
is to visit the Holy Sepulchre.” The last is no longer a 
matter of difficulty and danger: the expenditure of some 
fifty pounds will secure safe transit by sea and land. The 
subsidiary questions of baggage and costume, and the 
choice of road and rail may be fully studied and solved 
within the limits of a ’bus ride from the Bank. That 
facility, of course, you must pay for. The fatal ingenuity 
that has devised it has been at the same time busy in 
divesting of its supernatural atmosphere the sanctuary 
that has grown up about the places sanctified by the 
bodily presence of Him whom fifty gen2rations of Western 
men have adored as Incarnate God. To those who hold 
still by the Credo of Constantinople there is bitterness in a 
book that owes something of its practical value to a 
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kindly revision of the fares and times of sailing by 
Messrs. Thos. Cock & Son. ‘‘ Nevertheless, when He 
cometh, shall the Son of Man find faith in the earth ? ”— 
in an atmosphere of swift and ruthless disillusionment one 
ponders the question. 


Penelope Again, 


Penelope’s Irish Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
(Gay & Bird.) 

Mrs. Wiacrn’s previous volumes, Penelope's English Expe- 
riences and Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland, have eajoyed 
a wide and deserved popularity. That this volume has 
no less hit the public taste is evidenced by the fact that 
this is a second edition, though the first appeared in the 
same month of May, 1901. This is a case in which the 
critic must approve, ungrudgingly, the popular approval. 
Mrs. Wiggin’s line is not absolutely new, but she is (so 
far as we are aware) without a present rival init. Long 
since William Black, in his Story of a Phaeton, gave us 
a book which was, in effect, the itinerary of a journey 
through charming English town and country, strung upon 
a pleasant thread of plot involving a feather-light love 
story, with some incidental drawing of character. Perhaps 
we may trace the species even further, to an ancestry no 
less classic than Sterne, and his Sentimental Journey through 
France. But Mrs. Wiggin handles it in a manner all her 
own. There is the American standpoint, always making 
for freshness and interest, particularly when (as in this 
case) it is pleasantly and sympathetically American. To 
see ourselves as others see us is a gift desired before Burns 
made the wish immortal. But as valuable, and far more 
delightful, is it to see ourselves as ourselves might see us, 
were we born and bred away from home, yet without an 
alienising environment. And very much this is the effect 
of such American appreciation (criticism is too harsh a 
term) as Mrs. Wiggin’s. Then she has an appetising 
mingling of the guide-book with perceptive, irresponsible, 
shrewd, humorous, playful, and altogether womanly 
chatter, which is as dainty a dish as the reader desiring 
amusement could wish. She is feminine and unashamed. 
Nor has she need for shame, with femininity so gay and 
sweet-tempered as this. The guide-book (so to speak) 
suffers a petticoat change into something light and winning 
as the flutter of ribbons and capricious skirts. The book 
is divided according to the divisions of the Irish provinces— 
Leinster, Munster, Ulster, Connaught, and Meath; and 
its chapters are headed by quotations from ‘‘rale ould 
Irish” songs and ballads. Among them, however, we 
note a veritable fraud—a Wardour-street Irish song we 
might call it. Mrs. Wiggin, like many others, admits 
‘* Kitty of Coleraine” as a growth of the soil. We may be 
wrong ; but we believe this to be an English concoction, 
sung by (and perhaps the work of) a once famous English 
singer of the early nineteenth century. At any rate, we 
have seen an old broad-sheet of it recommended by the 
statement that the celebrated Mr. Such-a-one had sung it 
“with great applause” in Dublin and on the London 
stage. The reception of the late Queen in that city affords 
a fair specimen of Mrs. Wiggin’s style : 

There was a woman near us who ‘“remimbered the last 
time Her Noble Highness come, thirty-vine years back— 
glory be to God, thim was the times! ’’—and who kept 
ejaculating, ‘‘She’s the best woman in the wurrld, bar 
none, and the most varchous faymale!’ As her hrsband 
made no reply, she was obliged in her excitement to 
thump him with her umbrella, and repeat: ‘‘ The most 
varchous faymale, do you hear?” At which he retorted: 
‘* Have conduct, woman ; sure I’ve nothing agia it.” 

But extracts can no more convey the attraction of the 
writer’s vivacious pages than a thimbleful suggest the 
effect of champagne. It is a book to be read, full of 
observation, and never (in Charles Lamb’s language? 
“aiming at dulness.”’ 
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Miscellaneous. 


WE suppose that no guide-book to Paris was ever written 
which fed not points of originality. Clarke's Pocket Paris 
(Sands) has several. It was a good idea to describe the 
Paris hotels by their London equivalents. Thus: 
PaRIs. Lonpon. 
FASHION. 
Bristol 
Ritz Claridge’s 
Palace Berkeley 
Bristol Albemarle 
Meurice Walsingham 
Athenée | * Long’s, Brown’s, 
and other Mayfair 
\ houses, 


Corresponding to < 


FAMILY. 

St. James’s Bailey’s 

Lille et d’ Albion | — Palace 

Chatbam . nns of Court 

Brighton Corresponding to Hyde Park 

St. Petersburg Howard 

Windsor ‘ St. Ermin’s. 

And so on with railway, American, and “residential” 
hotels. A lively feature is the list of “Oddities of Dear 
Paris.” From the hundred given we select a few: 

Tobacco is a Government monopoly; cigarettes, which 
are better than the cigars, are generally smoked by men, 
also by women. 

Absence of salt-spoon and pepper-pot. 

Freight and merchandise waggons are forbidden on 
many streets. 

Gentlemen bow first to ladies. 

The men are generally poorly dressed. 

Prices go up when it is known you are an Englishman 

The advice on hotels and cafés is extended and good, much 
more so than that on places of amusement, where there is 
not enough discrimination. 

We can cordially recommend Pearson’s Gossipy Guide to 
Glasgow, the Clyde District, and the International Exhibition 
of 1901 (1s.). It is a guide-book pure and simple; is 
full, and, as far as we can judge, accurate; and it is par- 
ticularly ‘well illustrated by photographs. 

Messrs. Bell & Sons have had the happy idea of issuing 
an Itinerary of the English Cathedrals as a supplementary 
volume to their “Cathedral” series. This was originally 
written by Dr. Gilchrist for American tourists, but has 
been adapted to the needs of English visitors to our 
cathedral towns. It is commendably simple, and its 
explanation, with illustrations of the successive styles of 
Gothic architecture, is just what the average tourist needs 
and often cannot find. Even to learned readers this 
general survey, with photographs of our English cathe- 
drals, will seem anything but superfluous. 

How to See Bristol is the title of a well-illustrated and 
generously-filled guide-book issued by Mr. Arrowsmith. 
Bristol is a charming city, with a style all itsown. The 
book is divided into seven ‘‘ Walks,” to which are added 
chapters on ‘“ Walks for the Archeologist,” ‘“ Natural 
History of Bristol,” ‘‘ Persons of Note,” and “ Historical 
Summary.” 

To their pleasant little ‘‘ Way About” series Messrs. 
lliffe & Sons have added Cambridgeshire (1s. net). The 
needs of photographers are specially well considered, a list 
of photographic dark rooms being given. The cycling, 
fishing, and shooting information is also adequate. We 
feel drawn toward these remcte, wide, wet fenlands, and 
would fain walk some day from Ely to Chatteris ‘“ vid 
Wickham, Witchford, Sutton-in-the-Isle, Mepal, and 
across the Washes.” 

Cassell’s Guide to London is a familiar publication, and is 
admirable at sixpence. 

Mr. Murray sends us the fifth and sixth editions of Mr. 
Edward Whymper’s Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, 
and The Valley of Zermatt and the Matterhorn. These works 
are Alpine classics, and need but to be mentioned. 
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A Plea for ‘‘ Man in the Street 
Topography. 

To-pay, all kinds of literary topography are practised, 
except that which describes places in their everyday 
dailiness. With what is called “the spirit of place” 
we have full sympathy. ‘The literature which gives 
it expression fascinates us. Beautiful writing in this kind 
has been done by Mrs. Meynell, ‘“‘ Vernon Lee,” Miss 
Hannah Lynch, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Arthur Symonds, 
and by other writers whose names will occur to our readers. 
But a great quantity of well-written flabbiness gets itself 
daintily published under the name of topography. Its 
note is paucity of fact, thinness of actuality. Any person 
with a style can prattle about ruins and duck-ponds and 
rain that “stabs.” He can find epithets for waving corn, 
and, for the convenience of such a writer, corn does actually 
wave in Dorset and in Lincolnshire, in Essex and in Devon. 
Impossible to be destitute of “undulant” corn! Gables, 
too, may “‘siJhouette themselves” against ‘‘turqucise”’ skies 
anywhere, and there is no ruin in England through which 
the wind may not “sob,” or in which the writer may not 
‘ visualise” monks at vespers. 

‘A hundred guineas down,” says the publisher; and 
the author’s cab, laden with a portmanteau, a kodak, and 
a style is on the way to Waterloo, or is it King’s Cross? 
Such work is usually done with industry and grace, but 
how seldom is it informing—we do not blush for the word— 
informing ? Topography should be informing. What 
should we say to impressionist history? But now impres- 
sionism is your only wear, and real topography is starved 
into moods and frittered into epithet. A significant fact is 
that your styleful topographer leaves towns alone. He 
makes a virtue of his scorn when he passes through 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is easier for Newcastle to go 
through the eye of a needle than to communicate a 
thrill to a publisher. Yet is the publisher at fault? 
Would he not welcome a writer who could write a dozen 
vital pages about Newcastle, that most forward and back- 
ward of cities, where a municipal supineness which is its 
disgrace bleuds with a patriotism which has sent its 
‘“‘ Weel may the keel row” round the world? Would it 
be a worthless task to compare the Newcastle man, and 
his raucous heartiness, with the Birmingham man, and his 
duller finish; or to find reasons for their unlikeness. in 
Newcastle’s river, bringing the wind down from the 
Cheviots and floating battleships to the sea, and in Birming- 
ham’s arid civilisation spreading over waterless undula- 
tions, on which steam-trams ply with noisy bells. There 
is a confectioner’s in Corporation-street, in Birmingham, 
where all Edgbaston lunches on Thursday to sustain its 
shopping, if it does not shop to excuse its lunch. Such 
gossip and such cakes! But your yy on glides past 
to Arden, and is presently untying his theory of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. Is a town like Worcester, with its sleepy 
civility, its imitations of the cathedral chimes on genteel 
pianos, and its ancestral toy-shops and sweet-shops, not 
worth describing? But your easy topographer only 
relates that Cromwell’s horses champed their bits in the 
cathedral; or he has a tiresome day-dream of Sabrina 
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rising from her translucent wave. Is he at York? 
He will immerse you in the ages, but the little drama 
of to-day that should bustle in the foreground he - 
will neglect. Yet one Parliament-street butterwoman 
would be the making of his chapter, and a live specimen 
of the York young man who parades Coney-street on 
Sunday evening would make publishers prick up their 
ears. Southport, with its sandy boulevards and streets 
from which the rain disappears in five minutes, its 
telescopes searching for the recluse sea, its touchy cere- 
monial of the boarding-house and touching amenities of 
the Bath-chair, its width and sweetness and sponge- 
cakeyness and school-girlism, is surely worth study. Is 
Leeds to be ignored because of its smoke, and the 
jolly bar-parlourism of Briggate to go unobserved and 
unrecorded? Are Rochdale’s bright-eyed girls in shawl 
and clog, to whom Blackpool is bliss and Douglas nirvana, 
unworthy of a writer’s insight, a writer’s exactness of 
portraiture? And what of Derby with its locomotives and 
everlasting Midland wheel-grease? Of Coventry, and its 
knowing bicycle mechanics who never gave a second 
thought to Godiva? Of Winchester, where the Cathedral, 
the School, and the George Hotel withdraw the sheep from 
the goats? Of Liverpool and its tossing world of ferries, 
and vast dealings with the Atlantic? Of Portsmouth, 
and its naval mind? Of Carlisle, and its market-day 
somnambulism? Of Tunbridge Wells, and its pew-rents ? 
Of Cheltenham, and its balls ? 

We marvel when we think of the breadth and richness 
of the field which lies open to a practical topographer. By 
“practical” we do not mean formal, or non-literary. It 
is for books, not catalogues, that we are calling—books, 
however, in which facts are recorded, vitalised, and lifted 
into the drama of life. Let the topographer who is trying 
to improve on Howitt be content to follow on Defoe, and 
he will find his place. It is not easy, however, to write 
such a book as Defoe’s Zour Through the Whole Island of 
Great Britain. That this book is all but forgotten is 
strange; but its early editors killed it by their additions. 
They treated it as a guide-book which they were entitled 
to bring up to date, and hacked it periodically into the 
shape that suited their purposes. Hence the first edition 
of 1724-6 is the only one which Defoe would recognise. 

The Zour, Defoe tells us, is based on “ seventeen very 
large circuits or journeys. . .. and three general tours 
over almost the whole English part of the island.” Asa 
fugitive creditor, a Government envoy, or a traveller 
at leisure, Defoe brought to the road a rare set of 
faculties. His career had veen so varied that he could see 
England through the eyes of a politician, a merchant, a 
manufacturer, a journalist, and assuredly of a busybody. 
He talked in every inn, and looked into every workshop. 
He noted the rise and decline of towns with a keen yet 
philosophical eye. ‘The Fate of Things,” he says, 
‘gives a new Face to Things, produces Changes in low 
Life, and innumerable Incidents; plants and supplants 
Families, raises and sinks Towns, removes Manufactures 
and Trade; Great Towns decay and small Towns rise; 
new Towns, new Palaces, new Seats are built every day; 
great Rivers and good Harbours dry up, and grow useless ; 
again, new Ports are open’d, Brooks are made Rivers; 
navigable Ports and Harbours are made where none were 
before, and the like.” The swallowing up by the sea of 
the little East Anglian port of Dunwich he calls “a Testi- 
mony of the decay of Publick Things,” and, musing on 
its fate, he says that the ruins of Carthage and of Nineveh 
and the Great Persepolis move him less than the hap- 
lessness of this little sea-port. Yet to Winchelsea he 
is cold; he could not forgive its corrupt elections. 
He calls it the skeleton of a city, and says that the 
inhabitants have made good cornfields of the streets, 
and “the Plow goes over the Foundations, nay, over the 
first Floors of the Houses.” At Dunwich he finds 
store of butter still being shipped to London and coarse 
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cheese for ‘the King’s Ships” ; and not these only, for he 
notes, as he rides north, that ‘‘ hereabouts they begin to 
talk of Herrings.” It was near Winchelsea that Sir John 
Fagg showed him, in his park, four bullocks of his own 
breeding that surpassed records. ‘‘ While I continu’d 
at Sir John’s, some London Butchers came down to see 
them, and in my hearing offer’d Sir John Six and Twenty 
Pound a Head for them, but he refused it; and when I 
mov’d him afterward to take the Money, he said No, he 
was resoly’d to have them to Smithfield himself, that he 
might say he had the Four biggest bullocks in England at 
Market.” In all such details, racily set down, Defoe 
delights. He describes the diligence of the Norfolk 
weavers, and the immense bustle of Sturbridge Fair with 
its incredible sales of ‘‘ Woollens, Serges, Du Roys, 
Shalloons, Cantaloons, Devonshire Kersies,” and he points 
out the ‘‘ Wholesale Men from London” transacting their 
business in their pocket-books. At Amesbury, in Wilt- 
shire, he sees a meadow on the banks of the Avon which 
let for £12 a year per acre for the grass only, which grew 
ten feet high and was rich enough to “ answer very well 
such an extravagant rent.” At Harwich he finds the 
merchants ‘‘ warm in their nests,” and at Ipswich he is 
delighted with the great collier ships laid up for the 
winter, ‘‘ perhaps two Hundred Sail.” Thereabouts, too, 
he sees immense droves of geese and turkeys which were 
driven all the way to London on foot—a thousand, some- 
times two thousand, in a drove. ‘They begin,” he 
observes, ‘‘ to drive them generally in August, by which 
time the Harvest is almost over, and the Geese may feed 
in the Stubbles as they go. Thus they hold on to the end 
of October, when the Roads begin to be too stiff and deep 
for their broad Feet and short Leggs to march in.” 

Nor is Defoe always computing crops and estimating 
the wealth of country gentlemen. He notes the sayings 
and legends of each country-side, generally with a shrug 
for their simplicity, but sometimes with credulous accept- 
ance of chimeras, as when in Essex he notes, on the 
marshy east coast, a mortality among women so great that 
many of the farmers (he tells us) had wedded five or six to 
fourteen or fifteen wives, not to name a farmer on Canvey 
Island who was living with his twenty-fifth lawful 
spouse. 

A good specimen of Defoe’s topographical gift is 
his description of the Customs House amenities at 
Gravesend. In his day all ships passing down from 
London to the sea were obliged to anchor there and submit 
to a final search and an examination of their papers. 
Observe the breezy accuracy, the charm of fact, in the 
relation, which we quote without stint as an example 
worth much precept : 


When a Merchant-Ship comes down from London (if 
they have the Tide of Ebb under Foot, or a fresh Gale of 
Wind from the West, so that they have, what they call 
Fresh-Way, and the Ships come down apace,) they gener- 
ally hand some of their Sails, haul up a Fore-Sail, or Main- 
Sail, or lower the Fore-top-Sail, so to slaken her way, as 
soon as they come to the Old Man’s Head; when they open 
the Reach, which they call Gravesend Reach, which begias 
about a Mile and a half above the Town, they do the like, 
to signify that they intend to bring too, as the Sailors call 
it, and come to an Anchor. 

_ As soon as they come among the Ships that are riding 
in the Road, (as there are always a great many) the Centinel 
on the Block-House, as they call it, on (/ravesend side, 
fires his M usquet, which is to tell the Pilot he must bring 
too; if he comes on, as soon as the Ship passes Broad-side 
with the Block-House, the Centinel fires again, which is as 
much as to say, why don’t you bring too’ If he drives a 


little farther, he fires a third Time, and the Language of 
that is, Bring too immediately, and let go your Anchor, or 
We will make you. 

If the Ship continues to drive down, and does not let go 
her Anchor, the Gunner of the Fort is fetch’d, and he fires 
a Piece of Cannon tho’ without Ball; and that is still a 
Threat, tho’ with some Patience, and is to say, Will you 
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come to an Anchor, or wan't you? If he still ventures to go 
on, by which he gives them to understand he intends to 
run for it; then the Gunner fires again, and with a Shot, 
and that Shot is a Signal to the Fortress over the River 
(viz.) Tilbury Fort (which I described in my Account of 
Essex) and they immediately let fly at the Ship from the 
Guns on the East Bastion; and after from all the 
Guns they can bring to bear upon her; it is very seldom 
that a Ship will venture their Shot, because they can reach 
her all the way unto the Hope, and round the Hope-Point 
almost to Hole-Haven. 

Yet I happen’d once to be upon the Shore just by 
Tilbury-Fort, when a Ship ventur’d to run off in spight of 
all those Fireings ; and it being just at the first Shoot of 
the Ebb, aud whea a great Fleet of light Colliers and 
other Ships were under Sail too; by that time, the Ship 
escaping came round the Hope-Point, she was so hid among 
the other Ships, that the Gunners on the Bastion hardly 
knew who to shoot at; upon which they Mann’d out 
several Boats with Soldiers, in hopes to overtake her, or 
to make Signals to some Men of War at the Nore, to Man 
out their Boats, and stop her, but she laugh’d at them all ; 
for as it blew a fresh Gale of Wind at South-West, and a 
Tide of Ebb strong under her Foot, she went Three Foot 
for their One, and by tbat time the Boats got down to 
Hole- Haven, the Ship was beyond the Nore, and as it grew 
Dark, they soon lost Sight of her, nor could they ever hear 
to this Day what Ship it was, or on what Account she 
ventur’d to run such a Risque. 


It is in this picked-up knowledge, this intuitive selection of 
what is interesting and vital, that Defoe excels. It is not- 
to be wished that his style or matter should be consciously 
imitated, but his point of view is worthy of adoption. His 
delight in facts, his dexterity in finding and presenting 
them, and his sense of the every-day drama, are admirable. 
Nor has England grown so dull or familiar that these 
excellences would fail of their effect to-day. Meanwhile, 
will no publisher give us a well-edited reprint of the raciest 
book about commonplace England ever written ? 





Things Seen. 
The Book Buyer. 


Tue white, wide street of the small Surrey town was still 
and sunny. There were no newspapers, there was hardly 
any traffic, the few shops dozed, and life went so quietly 
that the watering of a string of horses by a groom at the 
roadside trough was an event. A dusty curate passed 
carrying a string bag bulging with parcels. When he 
had gone I stood long before a cornchandler’s shop 
wondering how he made the geological pattern of variv- 
gated seeds that filled his window. Thought was no 
more. I was content just to look at things with blinking 
eyes, and to wonder vaguely why people ever troubled 
about anything. Then, as there was nothing else to do, 
and as one thing was the same as another, I made an idle 
examination of the bookseller’s window, with its china 
photographs, its pictures of the clergy, its cheap editions 
of popular novels that I had never heard of, and its guide- 
books.. One was called Rambles in the Neighbourhood, 
price sixpence. I went inside and asked for it. Sixpence 
is such a little sum. While the shopman was tying it up 
in a paper parcel, I turned the leaves of rather a grand 
book that was lying on the counter. It was a new 
Antholegy of Poetry. I read one of the poems through, 
and forgot all about the shop, and the china photo- 
graphs, and the long, sunny street outside. ‘‘ How much 
is this book?” Iasked. ‘‘'Ten-and-sixpence,” he answered. 
I gasped, and went away. The curate was returning 
down the street. I noticed that the string bag was 
fuller, noticed it vacantly, for the poem I had read was 
running in my head, and I could not get rid of it. It was 
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a sad poem, and yet it did not make me sad. It just took 
hold of me in snatches—these snatches : 


Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee. . . . 


So I lay thee there, thy sunken eyelids ml 
Go lie thou there in thy coffin, thy last little bed! 
Propping thy wise, sad head. . . . 


So quiet! Doth the change content thee ? 


I went back to the shop. ‘I'll take this book,” I said. 
The man began to put it into paper, without surprise. 
He just packed it up as if it were a pen-wiper, while I was 
all afire with astonishment at myself. leant over the 
counter, and said in an even voice: “ Does it not seem 
extraordinary to you that a perfect stranger—walking— 
quite an ordinary aen— oth short hair and a high collar 
—should come into a shop and put down ten-and-sixpence 
—ten shillings and sixpence—for a book?” He looked 
carefully at me, as if I were something behind bars in the 
Zoological Gardens, and said: ‘‘ Well, Sir, now you come 
to mention it, it is a little odd.” 


The Green Fairy. 


THE time was between four and five on the afternoon 
of a close, depressing day. Soon after I had taken 
my seat a young man entered and took a place just 
opposite mine. I recognised him at once as one of 
. our younger poets—a writer of delicate, vague verse, 
which seems to reflect the moods of one who is often 
discontented with life. To-day he looked unutterably 
tired, and I was not surprised to note that he had 
ordered an absinthe. He proceeded to mix it with infinite 
elaboration. There was carefulness in the way in which he 
placed the spoon across the glass. His eyes rested on the 
sugar-basin for quite an appreciable time before he had 
selected the lump that pleased him best. When he had 
placed it on the spoon, and begun to pour water over it, he 
used a steady hand, and might have been measuring out a 
potent drug, so careful was he to let it fall only drop by 
drop. The process had for me a curious fascination, and 
I was glad to observe a change in his expression. His 


eyes were fixed on the green liquid as it began to turn © 


opalescent, and one could see that all his small worries 
were forgotten. Then I was sorry, for it is not well that 
the green fairy should be thus gracious to a young man 
of talent. He was in no hurry to drink. The last tiny 
crystal of sugar must have been washed from the spoon 
before he began to stir the liquid, which was now ready 
to be drunk. He stirred it for a minute or two. Then, 
putting some money on the table, he rose and quitted the 
place, leaving the drink untouched. I watched, amazed, 
and could not but see that he walked with a new energy, 
as of one who has forgotten that he ever knew fatigue. 








Impressionist Pictures. 


THERE was a kingdom fair to see, 
But pale, so - 9 with never a rose; 
The cold wind sweeps across the lea, 
Westward the pale sun goes. 


There was a maiden soft and dear, 
But pale, so pale, with never a rose; 
Each quivering eyelid holds a tear, 
Seaward her sad heart goes. 
W. L. Courtney. 
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Maxime Gorki. 


Tne English-speaking world honestly favours those writers 
whose pictures show the ultimate triumph of the “ moral 
law” over life’s ugliness and nature’s indifference. If a 
writer shows men’s natures triumphing over their desire 
to do the right, while life is not corrected in his pages and 
beauty made synonymous with “moral effort,” we com- 
lain of him as a “ depressing” and “ unpleasant” writer. 
erhaps we do not deny the writer’s truth, but the critics 
label him ‘‘ powerful but repulsive.” The Russian-speak- 
ing world, however, is quite intolerant of rosy optimism, 
and finds its pleasure largely in gloomy pictures, where 
the brutal sinister outlines of life throw up the ineffectual- 
ness and unavailingness of ‘“‘the moral law.’ The fact 
being that tothe Russian mind it is ‘‘ immoral” to conceal 
the seamy facts in a world so constantly dominated by 
ugliness, while to the English mind it is “immoral” not 
to let character and conscience have the last word in “ the 
battle of life.’ As Gorki, the latest Russian writer to be 
received with enthusiasm by his countrymen, carries on 
the finest traditions of Russian realism, we fear that his 
true spirituality is likely to be misapprehended by the 
English, though no doubt it will be appreciated in France 
and Germany, where some translations of his stories have 
lately appeared. It is a pity, for though Gorki’s art is in 
general too free, too grim, and too honest to be con- 
genial to the English temperament, there is much in Gorki’s 
philosophy of life and wide outlook that the English 
world respects. For Gorki has been, first of all, a man of 
action, and, secondly, a writer. In him there is nothing 
of the purely professional writer’s “‘literary’’ tone, which 
makes the Philistine of insight often suspect “the artist” 
is too far removed from life to be entirely sincere. Gorki 
has lived the life he describes, and all his characters and 
descriptions are drawn from nature. Born in 1868 (vide 
Ivan Strannik’s preface, Les Vagabonds, 1901), himself the 
son of poor folk, abandoned early in life, Gorki has tried 
his hand at many kinds of manual labour — baker’s 
apprentice, dock labourer, tramp, harvester, fisherman, 
&e., and last, but not least, writer, whose work, all 
writers know, is largely manual. Hence it is that his 
tone, whether he writes of navvies in Odessa or of barge- 
men on the Volga, of vagrants on the high roads, of 
railway employés, of peasants, fishermen, merchants, or 
murderers, has the freshness and conviction of the artist 
who is painting life and is not elaborating fictions. Dis- 
covered by Korolenko in 1893, Gorki has since published 
several volumes of tales and one or two novels. His 
recent arrest for participation in the students’ riots in 
St. Petersburg a month or two back, and his reported 
exile, are quite in accordance with Russian literary tradi- 
tions ; for it is almost impossible to name a Russian writer 
of real talent who has not been imprisoned or exiled, at 
some stage in his career, by the Russian Government. 

Let us analyse the little story, Out of Boredom, to give 
an idea of Gorki’s talent. In a tiny railway station, 
isolated in the solitude of the great steppes, is settled a 
handful of people—the station-master, his wife, a faded, 
withered servant (Arina), two or three railway employés, &e., 
&ec., in a tiny settlement of huts huddled close at hand. 
All around lies the vast plain of steppes stretched out 
under the great sky’s arch. The boredom of the little 
colony is intense; nothing ever happens at the station 
except the arrival of two trains in the twenty-four hours. 
The trains stop a few minutes and then steam away, 
leaving the handful of people to the blankness and empty 
monotony of their lives. One day one of the railway 
employés discovers that the faded creature, the servant 
Arina, has never been married, and he sets to work to 
seduce her. But his mate, who is dying for entertainment, 
is both suspicious and jealous, and, watching his oppor- 
tunity, locks the man and woman in a barn, then goes off 
and tells the station-master. The little colony hastens up, 
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curious and excited at such an “affair,” and shrieks with 
laughter—loud, coarse, and endless laughter—as the man 
and woman are released. A few hours pass: Arina is not 
to be found; the silent, reserved ‘‘drudge” has crept 
away, and laid herself down on the line, when she knows 
the train is due. Nobody knew what was in the poor 
creature’s heart when alive, and nobody knows what she 
suffered in seeking death. Now this Out of Boredom, 
which the average Englishman might sum up as a “ pain- 
ful and repulsive episode,” is in reality a great deal more 
than that. Gorki makes one feel that the coarse and 
animal curiosity and vulgar inconsiderateness of the spec- 
tators are so natural an outcome of the utter boredom and 
stagnation of their dreary life that anything that breaks 
the monotony is their salvation. The story is a study of 
nature crushing people from without, and nature reacting 
fiercely from within, crying out from the starvation of 
their human interest. The little settlement is getting 
dehumanised—that is the secret of Out of Boredom. But, 
if English readers miss this point—as they, probably, will— 
they will misunderstand the whole tale. 
Let us take Malva, another tale. Malva begins thus: 


The sea was laughiog. Under tho light breaths of the 
sultry wiad it quivered, and, covered with tiny eddies 
flashing back the sun with bliading glitter, smiled at the 
blue sky in thousands of silvery smiles. In the depths of 
space between the sea and the sky floated the gay and 
noisy splash of the waves running after one another on to 
the sandy shore of the shelving headland, Their voice and 
the sun’s brilliance a thousand times repealed in the 
wavelets of the sea melted into a harmony of unceasing 
movement full of the joy of lif». The sun was exulting in 
its light, the sea in reflecting its exultant light. Caress- 
ingly the wind stroked the mighty titanic breast of the 
sea, the sun warmed it with its burning rays, and the sea, 
drowsily sighing under the tender violence of their caresses, 
saturated the hot air with the salt aroma of its breath. 
Greenish waves racing along the yellow sand flung on it 
the white foam of their luxuriant manes; with a soft hiss 
it melted away upon the burning sand, leaving wet stains 
upon it. 


On this headland is a fishing station, where a merchant 
has established a fleet of boats, a packing depot, and a 
barrack for the employés. 
Vassilij, at the Point, some miles distant, is an old peasant 
who has deserted his farm and his wife and children for 
the sake of the freedom of a fisherman’s life and the 
attraction of a particular girl, Malva. But on one of her 
weekly visits to Vassilij, at the Point, Malva unexpectedly 
brings with her his son Yakov, aged twenty-two, who has 
come to try the fisherman’s life too. Father and son have 
not met for five years. Malva, who has charm and “a 
devil” in her, coquets with the son, and in the end father 
and son come to blows about her. Finally, Vassilij, 
worsted, recognises his sin, feels that God has rightly 
punished him through his son, and goes back, broken and 
contrite, to his old wife. Malva, however, will have nothing 
to do with Yakov, and departs, laughing, with the third 
man, Serijka. Here, again, it is easy to see how the 
Anglo-Saxon mind may miss Gorki’s point of view, and 
condemn Malva as “ brutal,” never quite understanding 
that the artist who makes us feel nature’s brutality is 
really appealing to the instinct within us which makes 
against brutality. In drawing the strength, the freedom, 
and passion of the mighty sea mingling with the little 
human drama, and in analysing the hardness of the old 
and the selfishness of: youth, Gorki throws a secret pity 
and a secret protest into the heart of the reader. And the 
artist in being true to nature gives us a glimpse of wider 
horizons than in ranging himself on the side of “ the 
moral law.” 

In nearly all his tales Gorki shows himself a psychologist 
of a high order. In My Companion Gorki relates how, 
while working in the docks at Odessa, he befriended a 
young Georgian, a soi-disant Prince Charko, in distress. 
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The two men undertake a four months’ journey on foot to 
Tiflis, to regain the prince’s home, Gorki working for his 
new friend en route, as the latter is too lazy to work for 
himself. With much humour Gorki relates how Charko 
despised him for his kindness, took advantage of him at 
every turn, grew to hate him for the benefits conferred, 
and finally, after Gorki has saved him from drowning in a 
river which the companions are crossing at night in a 
stolen boat, Charko makes ready to denounce him to the 
authorities for attempted murder. At last the two com- 
panions reached Tiflis, antl there ‘‘ Charko,” the rich 
prince, gives Gorki the slip, and vanishes entirely so as to 
escape recompensing him! Nothing could be better done 
than this quiet analysis of very human ingratitude. 
Gorki’s strength lies in his close, keen observation of 
human nature, and in his understanding of how inevi- 
tably the human tragedy and comedy form part of the 
great scheme of Nature that man puts arbitrarily outside 
himself. Gorki is never exaggerated, rhetorical, senti- 
mental, or cynical in his criticism of life. In his tales his 
deep sympathy with the varied life which he has observed, 
and of which he has formed part, excludes him from 
taking sides. In Gorki, the man who cheats and the man 
who is cheated, the man who suddenly becomes mad and 
the sane man who watches over him—all are given quietly 
their due. Thus, in another tale, Gorki narrates how he 
is wandering, starving, in the Ukraine with two starving 
vagabonds, one of whom looks upon himself as ‘* a very 
superior man.” In the night they settle dowa by another 
wanderer’s fire, a man who has had luck, and who gives 
them bread. But when Gorki wakes in the morning it 
is to find the dead body of the lucky man: he has been 
murdered while he slept by “the highly superior man,” 
who has decamped with the booty! There is no cynicism 
in the tale: it is simply grim fact. In this absolute 
acceptance of what is, in this immense power of endurance 
in the face of. hard destiny, in his comprehension of the 
pettiness of man’s life in the face of the great forces 
which have moulded man as he exists, Gorki’s tales show 
that simple grandeur of soul which gives the Russian 
people a dignity all their own in confronting life, and 
which, indeed, is truly the Russian people’s religion. 
Epwarp GARNETT. 





R. M. B. 


Tue second-rate books which one rejoices in at fifteen are 
never as good again. The second-rate books that one 
reads at five often grow better, as the recent revival of old 
children’s literature proves; and most books that please 
one at twenty-five will retain their value. But fifteen is 
an age that, when it passes, passes for ever. To go back 
into time seeking to recapture its peculiarly synchronical 
literary raptures is to be disenchanted. 

This belief has been fortified by reading once again 
some of the stories of Ballantyne the Brave, which twenty 
years ago were the finest things in indoor life. With years 
comes a power of detection, and we see now that he was 
not of the best. Marryat (whom we also read then), being 
in his way a first-rater, is to be read to the end. Dumas 
grows better and better; but the little men are found out. 
Stevenson came later, and we cannot, therefore, speak as 
to his impact on our boy mind; but we know that Zreasure 
Island can be read when one is a grown man and the 
Coral Island cannot. The curious thing is that Stevenson 
deliberately planned Zreasure Island as an attempt to reap 
in fields that Kingston and Ballantyne had helped to sow. 
And he succeeded so much better than he need have done 
for the immediate purpose, that Zreasure Island will endure 
as literature when the Coral Island is forgotten, because 
the one is art, the other artifice. But Ballantyne’s story 
is a thousand times sweeter than Stevenson’s fascinating 
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record of villanies, and much more, we believe, to the mind 
of its intended readers; so much so that we fancy that 
had the two books appeared contemporaneously the island 
that bore coral would by this time have exceeded by many 
thousands the supporters of that which bore treasure. 

We must not be thought to be slighting Ballantyne by 
calling him a second-rater. As a matter of fact, he was a 
first-rater--up to fifteen. But afterwards, no. To come 
to him afterwards is perhaps unfair for that reason. His 
reviewers should all be fifteen or under; just as Mr. ——’s 
reviewers should all be over eighty. But reviewing being 
notoriously an unfair trade, the contrary has ——— 
and is happening. Looking into these four Ballantyne 
books—(for he is steadily going out of copyright just now, 
and publishers are competing to thrust him into boys’ 
hands at sixpence a copy: in our day he was a six-shilling 
man, and not much discount either!)—looking into these 
books one quickly lays bare the genial Ballantyne 
machinery. In the first place there must be boys for 
heroes. Fifteen is not asked to take an interest in grown 
men, except incidentally. His imagination is centred at 
once in a boy like unto himself, a year or two older, 
perhaps, of his own station more or less, and emerging 
into heroism from conditions not impossibly unlike his 
own. Thatis clever. In the Coral Island, for example, 
the narrator is fifteen, and his two friends are eighteen 
and fourteen. How this brings the thing home to fifteen’s 
bosom ! 

Ballantyne, having considered again, came out of his 
inquiry with the conviction that there must be laughter. 
Hence, every book has its low comedian, whose jokes, 
while well within the bounds of good taste, are still jokes, 
at any rate to fifteen. Taking the Coral Island again 
as example, when the sailors are comparing yarns about 
the terrors of rounding Cape Horn, Peterkin remarks: 
‘* And I’ve been round it no times at all, an’ that time I 
was blow’d inside out.” What could be better, riper, 
than that? But Ballantyne did not give his humour into 
a boy’s hands as a rule: he knew that a comic Frenchman 
with broken English, or a jovial Irishman, was a better 
vehicle. The adventures are carefully distributed, too, 
with alluring details concerning powder and shot, and the 
end is never anything but happy and creditable. 
Prosperity attends upon daring enterprise. None but 
the brave deserve the fair. Lastly, we come to the 
accessories, always of the attractive kind to boys, such as 
the giant in Ungava with his enormous strength, and the 
trappers and Indians in The Dog Crusoe. Not a single 
approved ingredient is missing. 

And the mixing? Therein, of course, is Ballantyne’s 
greatest triumph; most of us can collect ingredients. 
Ballantyne’s mixing is excellent, short of fine art. He 
has the geniality, the cordiality, the sense of omni- 
science, the gift of movement, that boys delight in. 
Not such movement as they nowadays get from Mr. 
Boothby, who seems always to work with a nigger on 
the safety valve; but a much saner and more pleasing 
pace. And what he has also, that so many of the 
present writers for boys have not, is an enthusiasm for 
conduct. He does not preach, but his readers know 
all the time that his sympathies are with right-doing 
and gentleness, and this knowledge may help them that 
way themselves. We are not in love with stories with 
an explicit moral tendency, but when we think of how 
little of excitement and entertainment Ballantyne’s 
religion led him to sacrifice, and then think of the 
ensanguined yarns that so often are laid at the feet of 
the modern boy, we wish the Ballantyne temperament 
were more widely diffused. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 89 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best note on 
“ A Book That Has Interested Me.” not to exceed 200 words. We 
award the prize to Miss Kathleen Knox, 9, Percy-place, Dublin, for 
the following :— 


It is a hard thing to define’an influence, all the more when the 
influence has been exercised by a book, not a person. If in glancing 
back over our mental history, we pause at what seems to be a land- 
mark, how often we find it has been the personality of an author 
which has set the landmark where it is, not the actual words he has 
said. Manner influences a mind really much oftener than matter. 
But I knew Hamerton’s Intellectual Life, and had guided my 
mental course by its sane and pregnant reflections long years 
before I knew anything of Hamerton as artist or individual. His 
was the voice calling to me across a sea of ignorance—his the hand 
clasping mine in a twilight of endeavour. He it was who first 
taught me that the life of the intellect is a life, not an attainment ; 
a conviction, not an argument ; a state of being, not a struggle for 
existence. How it was done I could never say. I only know that 
when the pulses of that “life” beat low, as they sometimes will, I 
have but to re-read the book, and I am restored. 


Other replies are as follows : 


The book that has influenced me most is White's Selborne, and it 
has inspired me with a deep love of Nature—her birds, flowers, and 
all her mystic lore: As a boy I devoured its es, and now as a 
man I love them more than ever, I not only think of White by 
day, but he mingles into my visions at night. Surely a unique 
peraonality, this little, brisk, slender man in drab (for so I picture 
him !), concerning himself only with his garden, his tortoise, his 
cat, and the birds and flowers in his vicinity, whilst portentous 
political events such as American Independence shook the whole 
world! I fancy him laying down a newspaper containing, say, 
this news of Independence to run out and identify a strange bird 
just reported to him, or to see some new caterpillar he had been 
told about in his kitchen garden. 

Political cataclysms, revolutions, wars—Gallio-like White cared 
for none of these things, but Nature was all in all tohim. I see 
him in his wainscoted parlour in winter and among his currants in 
summer. I always wonder what business took him to London in 
the terrible winter of 1776, 

[F. B. D., Torquay. | 


I had been reading Morris’s Dream of John Ball and Blatchford's 
Merrie England, and both books had made me restless and dis- 
satisfied. With Morris I could ise the beauty of medieval 
social life; with Blatchford I could see the possibilities of a re- 
generated progressive England. But there was something lacking 
in each case; a something without which all the rest seemed 
vanity. It was just at the time when my mind was in this state of 
unrest that a friend casually recommended me to read Newman for 
the sake of his prose. I accordingly obtained a copy of the 
Apologia and started. Before I had read twenty pages I knew 
that I had found that which I sought. Here, in this wonderful 
human document, the glorious idea of Holy Church, all-embracing, 
all-powerful, was set forth with a power that fascinated and awed 
me. With Newman's eyes I could watch the wondrous progress 
down the ages of the Divine fellowship, and from his point of view 
I was bound to see that all else must pass and be of no account, but 
that this Church must remain unchanged till time shall be no more, 

[F. W. 8., London. } 


Nearly thirty years ago I first read the Descent of Man, but did 
not realise at the time how profoundly it had influenced me. 

Some of its conclusions revolted me, while I‘accepted others with 
extreme reluctance; but still I felt that it somehow presented 
Divine Truth in a most unusual way. 

Bred in one of the strictest sects, I realised unwillingly that I 
had been probably misguided. 

My personal vanity, too, was severely wounded, although I tried 
to assure myself that I had followed the truth instead of my own 
perverse way. 

I felt humiliated, and rudely aroused from a pleasing dream. 
But I was attracted by the transparent honesty of the writer, 
which was rather unexpected, as I had“been accustomed to dismiss 
the subject with the arrogant contempt of ignorant youth. 

The experience was a painful one, hg involved much more 
than I should have cared to face, had I foreseen what it would 
cost me. 

But, although the training was a harsh one, I must be grateful 
to the man whoee epoch-making work has helped me in spite of my 
cherished prejudices, to regard Truth from a loftier—if not also a 


lovelier—standpoint. 
(K, G, N., Edinburgh. ] 
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When I read of the experiences of poor Esther Waters at the 
lying-in hospital, the frivolity and callousness of the nurses and 
students, my high opinion of these institutions began to descend. 
It waned still more when I subsequently perused An Angel of Pity 
(Florence Marryat), to reach zero when finally, some years after its 
publication, I scanned the pages of St. Bernard's, by Asculapius 
Scalpel. This book, with its key, Dying Scientifically, appears to 
me of the most convincing kind. It is written without apparent 
heat or undue yarti pris, and seems simply intended to bring about 
a better state of things in hospital life without doing any injury to 
the medical or nursing professions. Thus the lines on which reform 
should be attempted are clearly and broadly traced. Every abusein 
the’ present system is more or leas arraigned, but in particular the 
vivisection that takes place in the school attached, the unnecessary 
and worse than useless operations to which patients are too 
frequently forced (in nowise for their own good) to submit, the 
lavish uee of stimulants in hospitals, the incompetent and un- 
desirable persons who too often represent the hospital in out-cases, 


and so on. 
lA, G., Cheltenham. | 


A confirmed bibliophile, into whose mental being untold and 
unremembered books have become assimilated, I find little difficulty © 
in determining the one book which has been most potent in its 
influence upon me. The Autobiography of John Stuart Mili fell 
accidentally into my hands before I had my teens. Fifteen 
years have gone by since i read it, and while I could not recall a 
single passage in this remarkable life-story, its effect is ineradicable. - 
It was here that I learned for the first time that there were two 
sides to every question. I saw a young man heroically struggling 
to get at the truth, and I saw him standing upon the brink of the 
well, into whose dizzy depth he peered in fear and trembling. I 
noted with breathless sympathy the agonising crises through which 
he passed, and the mental results thus induced could not fail to 
react upon myself. With sorrow I learned that much which I had 
mistaken for pure gold was merely meretricious glitter. It was the 
first blow at the faith that wasin me. Mill’s difficulties have since 
become, unhappily, my own. Yet there are moments when [ 
fervently envy that “simple faith” which is “more than Norman 


blood.” 
[H, W. D., South Tottenham, ] 


Of the books that have influenced me, I gratefully give the first 
place to The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. Falling into my 
hands in the period of life when the fight between tradition and 
reason, both in morals and religion, was at its fiercest, it brought a 
sense of comradeship as novel as it was sweet and stimulating ; a 
powerful and dominant thinker was at one’s back in the contest. 
In every line the book strack me as so absolutely real, and the 
closeness to life seems the more remarkable when one considers how 
subtle is much of the thought. 

If literature at its highest be the revelation of personality, this 
autobiography is assuredly one of the great writings of the period. 
Moulding the style, which combines beauty and depth with sim- 
plicity and directness, carving the rough block of experience into 
the perfect figure of expression, a strong, strenuous individuality 
asserts itself from cover to cover. Take up almost any novel after 
its perusal, and how pale and bloodless the characters seem! Or 
tackle an ordinary religious work, and the gulf between vitality 
and convention must at once arrest you. 

[H. J., Hadley Wood. | 


Twenty-six other replies received. 


Competition No. 90 (New Series). 


THIS week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best poem on 
Alfred the Great, not exceeding sixteen lines. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, June 12, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the ‘irst only will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only. 





Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEmy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 
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A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


From the Writings of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Selected and Arranged by ZOE PROCTER. 


** As a rule, a birthday book is a rather inept production with quotations neither 
valuable in themselves nor d propos of anything in particular. The epigrams which 
Miss Zoé Procter has gathered from the works of ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ have, for 
the most part, the merit of being witty and displaying a keen and satirical outlook 
upon life; while a considerable portion of the amusement, somewhat malicious it 
may be at times, which the little volume will afford, wil! be due to appreciation of 
the aptness of some of the more biting sarcasms to the victim whose name will appear 
on the opposite page.” —Daily Telegraph, March 13, 1901. 


‘** Birthday Books composed from the published works of popular authors have 
been the fashion for some time. It is not every writer whose books lend themselves 
to successful treatment on such lines. . . . The Birthday Book which takes its name 
and wisdom from the author of ‘The Gods, some Mortals and Lord Wickenham,’ 
‘The Ambassador,’ ‘Robert Orange,’ and other volumes, is rather better than most 
books of the kind. Of course, a great deal depends on the arrangement and selection, 


and in this case the work has been creditably performed.” 
Morning Post, February 22, 1901. 


‘* Mrs. Craigie is exactly one of the authors who show to advantage in a selection 
of bonnes bouches from her writings because she is so very witty and epigrammatic. 
. . . Readers will be very grateful for having them collected together, for they form 
such a storehouse of wit, wisdom, and pathos. ... ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ is a writer 
of exceptional brilliance. . . . She is also wonderfully observant of the common 
rounds and trivial tasks which are being performed by ordinary mortals all round 
her, and translates them into literature with much humour and humanity.” 

DovGias SLADEN, in the Queen, March 16, 1901. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


Selections from Alexander & Shepheard’s Publications. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s, each, post free. 
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Sermons. | “They are plain enough to be understood by the 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
exquisite literary finish.’”’— Christian A | cogency to attract the most agi aN o 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other) gg gece 
Sermons. ‘ |CHRIST’S ““MUSTS,” and other Ser- 
“* The several sermons contained in this volume are | 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with | ‘“‘Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which | and beautifal illustration.”— Word and Work. 


cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” | 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 





mons. 


Methodist Times. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of| Sermons. 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chaptersof| ‘They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
the Gospel by John, | beautifal illustrations, the same exquisite use of 


“No British preacher hes unfolded this portior of | language, the same direct heart-searching power 
Scripture in a more scholarly style.” which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
North oritish Daily Mail. © works.”—-Christian World Pulpit. 
London : 


ALEXANDER & SHEPAKARD, Lrp. 21 and 22. Furnival Street. Holborn. W.C. 
PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY,” 
Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 

still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 33. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane. W.C. 








Now ready, New Revised Edition, cloth, Svo, 


445 pp., 6s. 
THE HISTORY of HEROD; or, 


Another Look at a Man emerging from Twenty 
Centuries of Calumny. By JOHN VICKERS. 

Contents: Chap, I. The Jewish Priest-Rule.—Il. 
Herod’s Advancement.—IIL. His Civilising Rule.— 
IV. His Reformed Religion.—V. His Alleged Cruelties, 
—VI. His Family Troubles.—VII. The Antipater Plot. 

“ Although the writer adds no new matter to the story told 
by Josephus, and although he takes the part of an advocate 
rather than that of a judge, yet his reading of the tert is so 
tair and the cons. quent inferences are so reasonable. th t he 
may be justly held to have earned for his client the favourable 
verdict of posterity.”— Westmnater Review. 

“Other historians take Josephus as their authority and 
guide in judging of the moral character of Herod anda of the 
various tragic events and +c ions of his life, and ton often 
apossentiy without a thought of questioning the truthfulness 
of the record or the justness of the inferences and conclusions. 
Hence the value of a writer like Vickers who does chatlenge 
both the arcuracy of Josephus, and the justness of his iv- 
ferences, and in some cases witn considerable acumeu and 
insight.”— Inquirer. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Oxford, 


An American Transport 





in the Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN, 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War......... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d, 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO, 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends ag So in ONE 8SUB- 
SORIPTION, and thus lessen the it of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, F.C.. Lownon : 

And at Barton Arcade, MawonzEsTER. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OLDEST CIVILISATION of 


GREECE. Studies oa the Mycenwan Age. By 
H. R. HALL, Assistans in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum. Demy 8vo, xxiv-347 pages. With 
upwards of 80 Illustrations, Full-Page and in the 
Text, and Obart of the Mycenwan Age. Cloth, 
top gilt, 15s, net; 15s. 6d. post free. 

Contents: The New Chapter of Greek History— 
Archeologist and Historian—The Hypothesis—The 
Question of Date—The Question of Race—Mycenz 
and the East—Mycene and Egypt—Mycene’s Place 
in History, &c. 

*.* In this important work an attempt is made to 
state and solve the Mycenzan problem in its entirety 
by the aid of history as well as archeology. Mr. Hall 
has been able to utilise the very latest results of dis- 
cc very. The carefully selected illustrations are in 
many cases inedited. 

The OLDEST CIVILISATION of GREECE is pub- 
lished in the United States of America by the 
LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, of Philadelphia, to whom 
all American orders should be addressed. 


KING and HERMIT. A Colloquy 


between King Guaire of Aidne and his Brother 
Marban. An Irish Poem of the Tenth Century. 
Edited and Translated by KUNO MEYER. Demy 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* In this remarkable poem Marban the hermit, 
vannting the charm of his woodland home, strikes a 
note of keen and joyous delight in nature to which 
it would be impossible to find a parallel mm any 
European literature of the same date. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY FROM CONTEMPORARY 
WRITERS.—No, IV. 


The CHEVALIER de ST. GEORGE 


and the JACOBITE MOVEMENTS in his 
FAVOUR, 1701-1720. Edited by CHARLES 
SANFORD TERRY, M.A., University Lecturer 
in History in the Universitv of Aberdeen ; 
Author of “*The Life and Campaigns of Alexander 
Leslie,” &c. xxiv-510 pages. 15 Maps and 
Illustrations. Fancy cloth, uncut, top gilt, 6s. ; 
or fancy cloth, edges cut, 5s, 


THE GRIMM LIBRARY.—Vol. XI. 
THE LEGEND of SIR LANCELOT 


J LAC, Studies upon its Origin, Deve lopment, 
- Position in the Arthurian Romantic Cycle. 
By JESSIE L. WESTON. Pp. 252-xii, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

*,* It may safely be said that Miss Weston’s ‘ Studies 
on the Lancelot Legend’ form the most important 
contribution to the criticism of the Arthurian romance 
cycle made for many years past. In especial a satis- 
factory account of the origin and development of the 
Galahad Grail Quest is given for the first time; a new 
and striking theory is stated concerning the various 
lovers assigned by tradition to Guinevere; and a 
brilliant suggestion is made as to the original relation 
between Arthur and Gawain. 


TO BE PUBLISHED JUNE 28, 


Vol. XIII. THE WIFE of BATH’S 


TALE: its Sources and Analogues, By G. H. 
MAYNADIER, Instructor in English at Harvard 
University. Upwards of 224 pp. 

-* Until publication the price of this volume will 
be 53. net (5s, 4. post free’, As soon as it is pub- 
lished the price will be raised to 6s, net (63, 4d. post 
free). 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, ROMANCE 
AND FOLK-LORE. 
No. 10. THE ROMANCE CYCLE 


of CHARLEMAGNE and HIS PEERS. By 
JESSIE L. WESTON. jl 


No. 11. THE MABINOGION. By 


IVOR B. JOHN, [In the press. 


No. 12. THE EDDAS: the Heroic 


LS rye ot the North, By WINIFRED 
FARADAY [In preparation. 
*,* Prospectus of Series on application. 


THE ANCIENT EAST. 
No.2. THE TEL EL AMARNA 


PERIOD. By Dr. C. NIEBUHR. Sewed 1s. 
Cloth, Is, 6d. 


*.* Prospectus of Series on application, 





J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 
THE GOOD RED EARTH. By 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. “No 
living writer has a more charming sitt of humour than Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts.” "._[Mornng Post. * The book is beautiful. * 

Academy. “A very delightful story."—Daily News. Aa. 
mirable study of the Devonshire folk.”—The Field. ‘* Whoso 
cares for beautiful English, where every word seems chosen and 
yet right, w ithout effort, will be struck with the opening chapter 
of the story.”— Daily Ghronicle. “ Sights, scents, and sounds of 
sweet Devonshire pervade this pleasant volume.”—Athenawm. 


- 
DIARY of the UNIONIST PAR- 
AMENT, 1895-1900. By H. W. LUCY (“Tony, 
M. P.”). Nilusteated by E. T. Reep Demy 8vo, 418 pp., 6s. 
*The magic pen of Mr. Lucy transforms parliamentary A 9 
cedure into verpetual light comedy.”— Liverpool Mercury. 
Lucy and Mr. Reed may fairly claim that they are qualified for 
the Horatian meed accorded to those who have combined the 
useful with the entertaining. The Diary may always be relied 
upon to while away pleasant quarters of an hour, and it will 
also be of real service to the historian of the future.”—Daily 
Telegraph. * Mr. Lucy's latest Diary will, of course, be pre- 
served together with its predecessors iby mauy who still take 
keen interest in the proceedings of ‘The Mother of Parlia- 


ments.’”"—Cvuuntry Gentleman. 
()BSERVATIONS Py HENRY. By 
JEROME K. JEROME. Feap. 8vo, 186 pp.. 1s.; cloth, 


1s. 6d. * Just the thing, both as to size and quality, to slip 
into your overcoat pocket when starting on a railway journey. 
—Bradford Observer. 


ORICK ET 


OTHERWISE. 
of the Surrey C.C.C.). 


STORIES — WISE and 


Gathered by C. W. ALCOCK (Secreta 
Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 


THE EARLY STARS. A Novel. By 
ALBERT KINROSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[MPERTINENT DIALOGUES. By 


COSMO HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE VIRGIN and the SCALES. 
By pone DAWSON. Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; 
eloth, 1s. 6d. aoe (Shortly. 


PORTING SORROWS. By Fox 


RUSSELL. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s.; cloth. 1s. 6d. 
anes [Shortly. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


Second Edition, now at press, will be 
ready in a few days. 


“HENRY DRUMMOND” 


A Biographical Sketch. 
(With Bibliography.) 


BY 


CUTHBERT LENNOX. 


“Tt is well arranged, written with sym- 
pathy and insight, and gives an excellent 
‘account of its subject all round.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


“ An excellent sketch,.”—The Outlook. 





ANDREW MELROSE, Pilgrim Street, 
London. 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 


are contained in the Fifth and Last 
Volume of his CoMPLETE Works, Edited 
by H. BuxToN ForMAN, just published. 
Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net. - 

“ An ideal edition.”—Saturday Review, 


GOWANS & GRay, Glasgow. 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, London. 





NOW READY. 


MR. A. E. W. MASON’S 
NEW BOOK, 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY 


By A. E. W. MASON. 6s. 


MARR’D IN MAKING, 


By Baroness von HUTTEN. 6s, 


SELECTED POEMS of the 
MARQUESS of MONTROSE 
and ANDREW MARVELL. 


POCKET | EDITION. i, 26. 6d. net. 


“ZFAOK’S” 
GREAT NOVEL, 
THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
THE WHITE COTTAGE. 
THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


** Amazingly good.”’—Literature. 
** Amazingly good.”’— Literature. 
** Amazingly good.” — Literature. 


RODERICK CAMPBELL. 
RODERICK CAMPBELL. 


By JEAN McILWRAITH. 
By JEAN McI“GWRAITH. 6s. 
** Lovers of adventurous historical romance get an 
excellent run for their money.” —Spectator. 


KARADAC. 
KARADAC. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 
By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 6s. 





“‘ Ably written and well constructed.......Karadac is 
a fine hero.”—The Bookman, 
“Well knit and cleverly handled _ ...throughout 


there is an exaltation of conception and manner that 
gives the book a refreshing distinction.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. 
ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY. 


By “ ALIEN.” 


“ Bright and natural, often amusing and humorous, 
always true.”’—Country Life. 
** A story of great interest.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


TWO SIDES of a QUESTION. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. 68. 


THE SIN of JASPER STANDISH. 


By “RITA.” 68. 
THAT SWEET ENEMY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 2nd Edit, 68. 


THE SHIP'S ADVENTURE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 
MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


Buckram, 6s. net. 


A READING of LIFE, and other 


POEMS. 


THE EIGHTH DUKE of 
BEAUFORT and 
the BADMINTON HUNT, 


By T. F. DALE. Illustrated. 21s. 
** As interesting to the student of historical heredity 
as to the sportsman.” Dailu News. 
** Of course every hunting man must possess himself 
of this volume.’’—Sporting Life. 
* This excellent book.” — The County Gentleman. 


WOMEN and MEN of the 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of “‘The Household of the Lafayettes,’’ 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“ ellen reading.”’—The Outlook. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp, 
‘ Westminster. 





